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\ manufacturer of oil field pump 
parts was having too much scrap loss 
(what's your percentage?) and was 
able to turn out only 50 of one part 
per day per turret lathe. Cost was 
too high, sales were in danger be- 
cause of high price, profit was non- 
existent because lathes were down 


too much for repairs. 


This is where we came in. A Warner 
& Swasey field engineer persuaded the 
manufacturer to put in new Warner & 
Swaseys. Scrap loss practically disap- 
peared; daily production per machine 
went up from 50 to 225; after months 


of work they couldn't remember when 


This is where we came in 


one of the Warner & Swaseys was down 
for repair; maintenance was nothing; 
cost per piece went down so much that 
new markets were opened and the shop 
began running 24 hours a day. And 
this was in the last period of poor busi- 
ness. It’s a case typical of many—and 
it’s worth remembering next time busi- 


ness levels off. 


Showing manufacturers how to make 
savings and improvements is the job 
of the Warner & Swasey field engineer. 
He brings to your shop the experience 
gained in hundreds of well-managed 
plants the country over. His service 


costs you nothing. May he come? 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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Rubber hips for tomorrow’s cars 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


H°= for the ‘‘velvet road’’—perfect 
smoothness and quiet—has kept 
automobile designers at work, develop- 
ing new springs. Now the “velvet” is 
going to be made of rubber. 

With their long experience in apply- 
ing rubber to absorb vibration (which 
carries shock and noise to the driver) 
B. F. Goodrich engineers set out to 
develop a rubber spring. They had 
a good start because they had already 
developed a way to attach rubber to 
steel with an inseparable bond. 

The rubber spring is a 4-inch steel cyl- 
inder 15 inches long, lengthwise to the 
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car frame. Inside the cylinder is a 2-inch 
shaft with the space between them 
filled with rubber. Arms from the car 
wheel are connected to the inside shaft, 
which turns back and forth inside the 
cylinder, the rubber between them 
stretching and turning but always 
sticking to both metal surfaces. Vi- 
bration and road shocks that would 
come right through metal springs are 
“drowned” in the rubber. 

Test cars have run 58,000 miles 
without even needing adjustment of 
these new B. F. Goodrich springs. In 
fact there is nothing in them to need 


attention nor lubrication, and tl 

is nothing to wear out. Soon thes 
“rubber hips” will be available to aut 
builders, helping them give peop! 
smoother, quieter cars. 


Here is a typical example of B. | 
Goodrich research — an entirely ne 
product based on the long experier 
of Goodrich engiheers with rubber 
and its special properties. The B. | 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical G 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


. Serst IN RUBBER 


x ar © 8. 
Take care of the 
bearings that speed 
the machines that keep 


production up / 


Patriotism demands 
that all bearings...and 
the machines they protect from wear... 


be given proper care. USP Bearings, cor- 


rectly installed and lubricated, will outlast 


the present crisis... however long it lasts. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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In the form of _ and processed 
lumber, Chesapeake and Ohio 
carried over a million tons of for- 


est products to market last year 


* 


UT of the wooded hills of The Chessie Corridor a 
veritable forest of lumber moves toward its con- 
sumers . . . lumber for thousands of buildings . . . crate 
and box materials for shipping countless types of mer- 
chandise . . . built-up woods and fine veneers for furniture 
. wooden products of every sort.. day after day it 
rolls over Chesapeake and Ohio rails to the tune of over 
a million tons a year. It's a big job, but only one of thou- 
sands that are intelligently carried out—on time—by our 
skillful freight organization. 


You'll always find Chesapeake and Ohio men able and 
cooperative. Quick freight rates . . . routing advice... 
speedy tracing ... timely passing reports . . . special care 
on rush or regular shipments . . . all this is instantly at 
your command whenever you call one of our representa- 
tives. Try this A-I service. Call our nearest representative 
or communicate with Geo. W. Wood, Freight Traffic Mar. 
—Solicitation, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Cincinnati, O. 


Will the Chessie Corridor be Industry’s 


NEXT GREAT EXPANSION AREA? 
"YES," say industrialists when they check up on 
the abundant raw materials, low-cost power, na- 
tive-born labor and excellent transportation to 
nearby major markets available in The Chessie 
Corridor. For detailed information, write Indus- 
trial Development Service, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines, Huntington, West Virginia. Your inquiry 
will be kept confidential. 


(CHESAPEAKE AND > OHIO LINES 
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COPPER 
FOR ACHILLES! 
SHIELD 


OMER, in his Iliad, tells how 
Hephaestus, god of the forge, 
threw copper, tin, silver and gold 
into his furnace to make the shield of 
Achilles. Since its earliest known use 
for daggers —around 3500 B.C. —cop- 
per has been a vital defense metal. 


Today, in addition to thousands of 
commercial uses, copper and its many 
alloys are increasingly needed for 
the “shield of democracy.” Although 
its greatest production is in the 
United States, our needs require im- 
porting copper in substantial quan- 
tities—mainly from Chili. 


Here again the facilities of American 
insurance provide essential protec- 
tion in the foreign field for an im- 
portant product. Through its world- 
wide organization the AIU makes 
this US dollar coverage in familiar 
American companies available to 
our international commerce. 


Companies not now using this service 
are invited to confer with us through 
their own insurance brokers or agents. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 


New York San Francisco 
Havana, Cuba Manila, P. |. 
Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
Shanghai, China 
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THE COVER 


For the farmers that grow it and the railroads that carry it to m irket. 


wheat is today’s bonanza. With the harvesting of the bumper c1p x i 
its peak, farmers are counting their bushels, multiplying by $1.00. ang ) 


finding the product pretty satisfactory. For the railroads, it ean; 


50,000 cars weekly, like those at the Turner, Kan., terminal 01 thi; 0 
week’s cover, and a new 11-year high for total carloadings. Best of all, f 
the dreaded car shortage has not developed, thanks partly to foresight FJ 


and partly to rains that slowed threshing. 


TO STOP PIRATING OF PERSONNEL 


Employment in industry hits a new all-time high—page 13. And with | 
labor in a seller's market, the competition for skilled workers also reaches & 


a new high. Or rather, a new low, if you're looking at the problem 
from the point of view of defense officials, who are fast giving up hope 
of controlling the ingenious techniques for labor-raiding by any method 
short of priorities—page 56. 


YOU CAN'T SAY NO 


Priorities don’t mean a thing if the manufacturer who has a preference 
rating doesn’t produce the goods. That's why Washington is planning 
to make orders compulsory for critical civilian goods—page 15. 


IT’S EVERYBODY'S BALL GAME NOW 


Until a few months ago, you were “in” on the defense program if your 
business was aluminum or machine tools. Now, no matter what your 
business, chances are that you’re in the defense business—or it’s in 
yours. For example: Second-hand defense money is the reason there's 


room for a brisk market in used cars alongside record-breaking sales of : 


1941 models—page 28 . . . And with erstwhile field hands holding down 
factory jobs, demand for farm machinery is outstripping the ability of 


manufacturers, hampered by priorities, to deliver the goods—page 26 . . . 
As for shipbuilding, the 1941 program is approaching double 1918 speed Ff 
—page 28 . . . Even the movie industry is up to its glamorous neck in 


defense (page 32), turning out propaganda shorts and films to train 
workers and soldiers, boost morale generally . . . Furniture manufac. 
turers, assembled this week in Chicago, were squirming under the impact 
of defense-boomed costs, treading close to OPACS’s toes as they put 
through general price increasés—page 14 . . . Restaurant men haven't 
yet come under Leon Henderson’s gimlet eye, but with higher prices 
for food, labor, and supplies, they're having their troubles making an 
honest penny out of ham-on-rye without losing customers—page 46 . . . 
Net of it all is higher prices all along the line (page 20) and talk of a com- 
ing inflation, which the Treasury's tax bill (page 17) is designed to curb. 


WHERE TO FIND IT 
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land, Iceland, and possibly the British 
held Faroes, no over-water jump exceeds 
800 miles, which even fighter planes can 
carry enough gasoline to negotiate. It is 
also possible to use these land bases for 
aerial patrols against German submarines 
and raiders (note the withdrawal of Pan 
American Airways’ Bermuda Clipper from 


priation for defense and lease-lend aid. 

Quick money is the idea and Roose- 
velt’s fiscal aides are now talking about 
a 1% defense sales tax. 


Price Dilemma 

Call it inflation or merely a big bulge 
in the cost of living (page 20), President 
Roosevelt is faced with the alternative 
of cracking down quickly or watching 
prices and wages go skyrocketing. If he 
yields to the farm and labor blocs, he 


m irket, § 
Clop at Fi 
0) and ; 
Teans 


Fight on Joint Return 


The Ways and Means Committee is 


Di! this 
of all. 


re sight 


will get a so-called price-control law out 
of Congress, but it won’t be worth the 
paper it’s written on. On the other hand, 
if he turns his back on the politics of 

laying along with farmers and workers, 
fe'l have to beat Congress down. 


jittery about one of its cleverest strokes 
—the mandatory joint income-tax returns 
by husbands and wives to produce ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 additional 
revenue. This proposal permitted the 
committee to make politically expedient 
reductions of the “shocking” surtax in- 


civilian service this week for “unspeci 
fied use elsewhere’) and to develop a 
regular aerial freight delivery for concen 
trated foods, light-weight materials, and 
emergency equipment. ‘This is a logical 
sequel to the mail and emergency non 
stop passenger service to Britain, an 


d with Henderson Wants Top Post creases, originally proposed by the nounced this week by Washington de 

reaches Bis ais» ts Treasury, but outraged spouses whose  fense officials. 

roblem The President's dilemma is com- joint incomes would be forced into © The Tipoff—-How Wheeler found out 

a plicated agro Henderson’s ambition higher surtax brackets may oblige the about U. S. troops going to Iceland 
ro to run the entire defense program. committee to drop the idea. Such action, The contracting firm which is building 


nethod 


Roosevelt, however, refuses to be rushed. 
Meanwhile, prices are getting out of 
hand. 


if taken now, would force reconsider- 
ation of the entire tax bill to make up 
the $300,000,000 revenue loss entailed 


a base up there was worried about the 

adequacy of protection. When company 

representatives in tema a got to 
1 


If F.D.R. does insist on a strong law, and is, therefore, extremely unlikely. worrying out loud about the fact that 

and gets it, Henderson will be in the Tax on Marriage—Congressmen are there would be “only a corporal’s guard 

erence driver’s seat—unless it becomes necessary particularly disturbed by charges the on the island” Wheeler had the only tip 
Inning to throw him out of office in order to mandatory joint income provision would — he needed. 


get the bill through Congress. Hender- 
son is disliked, distrusted by anti-New 
Dealers on Capitol Hill. 

If Roosevelt is willing to accept a 


encourage divorce, lower the birth rate, 
and put a premium on bachelorhood. 


How’s Your Luck? 


Labor Advisory Committees 


OPM'’s fondly-conceived industry ad 


iis “soft” law, Henderson's job as Price visory committee system (BW —Jun 
$e Administrator will be washed up by a Here are the odds on getting civilian 28'41,p7) may break down of its own 
ae wave of inflation. supplies, as calculated by Robert E. Mc- weight. At Hillman’s insistence, OPM 
t's in e Confident—Playing for high stakes, Connell, OPM’s Chief of Conservation. has now agreed to sponsor organization 
‘here's Henderson is filling his hand with an After defense requirements are filled, the of labor advisory committees. Ostensib|c 
iles of ace-high staff, hoping to supersede ratios of apparent civilian demand to reason is that Hillman’s present Labor 
down OPM. OPACS officials refer matter-of- the remaining supply are as follows: Advisory Committee couldn't acd 
ity of factly to OPM as a “dead duck.” Aluminum (virgin and scrap) 15 to 1; quately represent labor interests on the 
Pt cork 10 to 1; copper 5 to 2; mica 3 to 1; commodity sections to be set up within 
speed Defining Defense Jobs nickel 2 to 1; alloy steels 2 to 1; tung- OPM for the purpose of dealing at 
woh in Gar sten 2 to 1; zinc 3 to 2; tin 3 to 2; chro- close range with the outside industry 
sian Wayne Coy, the President's liaison of- mite 3 to 2; manganese 3 to 2; mercury, committees. 
wr ficer with the Office of eee | 3 to 2; plastics 3 to 2; nitrates 8 to 7; The real reason is that organized labor 
Management, and Budget Bureau offi- rubber 10 to 7; power 10 to9 (3 to2 in is greatly disturbed by the effect that 
mpact cials are struggling with a plan to define the Southeast); steel 10 to 9 (3 to 2 on curtailment in nondefense production 
y pa — the duties of each defense agency. _ plate, etc.); lead 1 to 1. will have on employment and wag« 
vent a as made it a job - get the de- rates. The unions will insist on having 
Drices ense agencies to pull together, but it’s a their say. 
ig an tough one. The rift between OPM and What Iceland Means Personnel of the labor advisory com 
IF OPACS is constantly growing wider. Tipoff to the broader plan behind the _mittees will be selected by Hillman from 
com- Coy can’t heal the breach but he does United States occupation of Iceland nominations made by “predominant” 
vaille at least keep the President informed of came in the Justice Department ruling unions in the respective industries. Hil 


the conflict. 


Wanted: Quick Cash 


that the Neutrality Act permits Ameri- 
can merchantmen to carry military sup- 
plies and equipment to American bases 
anywhere. From Iceland, leased cargoes 


man’s exercise of this power of recogni 
tion will be carefully watched, par 
ticularly by the A.F.L., to be sure that 
he doesn't give status to unions which 


. 6 _ With the first draft of the tax bill can be transshipped for the 700-mile haul are struggling for a foothold, as, for ex 
. 69 just emerging from the House Ways and to Scotland, or the 2,000-mile trip to ample, C.I.O.’s construction workers in 
71 Means Committee (page 17), strong Murmansk (if the Russians succeed in the building field. 

3 pressure is developing within the Ad- keeping that supply route open). Reyk- 


ministration to drain off more purchas- 
ne power, thus applying a brake to the 
inflation spiral, and simultaneously to 


provide more revenue to support the 


next “$5,000,000,000-and-up 
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javik is 2,700 miles from New York. 

Important also is the possibility of 
flying all planes to Britain during the 
six-month summer season. Touching at 
large new land bases in Labrador, Green- 


Getting More Workers 


Prodded by a letter from Roosevelt, 
dated May 28, which called for more 
labor to fill second and third shifts in 


7 


STEAM Heats 


America.... 


Producing heat is only part of the 
heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 
ing does best. See fact story below. 
For details write Warren Webster 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. 


COOL SUMMER NIGHTS 
REQWIRE STEAM HEAT 
AT GRINDSTONE INK 


Webster System Assures Comfort 
at Maine Coast Resort when 
Temperatures Drop at Night 


WEBSTER TRAPS ON RADIATORS 


Quick Response, Excellent Heat 
Distribution Included Among 
Advantages of Steam Heat 


Winter Harbor, Me.—Frequently 
on the cool, crisp evenings from mid- 
June to mid-September, Grindstone 
Inn “turns on the steam” to assure 
comfort as the result of installing a 
modern Webster Steam Heating 
System in 1940. 

Grindstone Inn is one of the finest 
summer hotels on the entire New 
England coast. It is just across 
Frenchman’s Bay from Bar Harbor 
(521 miles north of New York). 


Grindstone Inn, Winter Harbor, Me. 


“Formerly we depended on open 
fireplaces for heat,” the Owners 
said. “Today, we get heating com- 
fort, balanced heat distribution and 
rapid heating-up with an oil burner 
and our Webster System of Steam 
Heating. The cost of heating is low. 
There is no wasted heat.” 

The new heating system at Grind- 
stone Inn is a Webster Type R Sys- 
tem of Steam Heating with boiler 
return trap equipment. The installa- 
tion includes Webster Radiator 
Traps and Webster Supply Valves. 

Woolston-Woods Co., of Philadel- 
phia, made the heating installation. 
There is a total of 1,800 square feet 
of installed direct radiation. 

Grindstone Inn was designed by 
Charles A. Read, Philadelphia archi- 
tect. W. O. Christian is Manager of 
the Inn. George C. Blance is Super- 
intendent, in charge of heating. 


defense industries, Hillman is now or- 
ganizing a Labor Supply Branch in 
OPM’s Labor Division. This will com- 
bine and direct the work of all govern- 
ment agencies in the field of labor re- 
ctuiting and training. 

The President’s specific. reference to 
the possibility of obtaining workers from 
consumer industries seems to presage 
priorities on labor for defense industries 
(page 56), although Hillman says no. 
He still maintains that the problem can 
be more expeditiously solved by taking 
the job to the men, rather than by mov- 
ing the men to the job—that is, by 
placing defense contracts or subcontracts 
in consumer goods plants as their 
production is curtailed by shortages. of 
materials. 


Aircraft Wage Pact 


The labor stabilization agreement 
which. Hillman is now working out for 
the aircraft industry wil] have much 
greater effect than similar shipyard agree- 
ments (BW —Apr.19’41,p38), for it will 
go a long way toward setting the pattern 
of labor control in the emergency. 

Hillman wants to raise the aircraft 
wage scale to that prevailing in the auto- 
mobile industry. The demand will also 
be made for a universal closed shop in 
an industry that is now only 30% 
organized. 

If wages are not stepped up uniformly 

by means of an industry-wide agreement, 
Hillman is convinced there will be a 
long series of strikes to attain the same 
goal. A boost won by strikes would 
strengthen the C.I.0.’s militant wing; 
a boost won through a stabilization 
agreement would strengthen Hillman’s 
conservative following. 
@ Hurdle—Hillman’s one big trouble 
will be to suppress competition among 
A.F.L. machinists, C.I.O. auto workers, 
and independent aircraft welders, now 
all trying to organize the industry. 


New Teeth for Priorities 


“Your Honor, the defendant is 
charged with attempts to carry on busi- 
ness as usual.” 

Punitive action to require compliance 
was introduced into the priority system 
this week by OPM. No court action is 
in sight yet, but enough reports of dis- 
regard or violation of priorities on the 
use of materials and of hoarding are 
trickling in to prompt a precautionary 
move by OPM. To protect the majority 
of cooperating producers, OPM has set 
up a compliance section. Since OPM 
believes that most non-compliance to 
date is due to ignorance, primary empha- 
sis will be put on education. Explana- 
tion is expected to settle the average 
case, but willful negligence will encoun- 
ter punitive action: public castigation, 
stoppage of materials, court action to re- 
quire compliance. 


Master Preference 


The A-1 priority rating, subd: 
few months ago into A-l-a, A-] 
has now been subdivided again 
gards machine-tool orders. This h 
done by setting up a “master prc 
numerical list’ of defense cont 
with a particularly urgent need fo 

The new regulation. provides t! 
tween orders with the same ratin, 
erence be given first to tool an 
builders themselves, then to cus 
on the master preference list, 
order of their standing on the list, ang 
then to other customers in thc 
in which their requests for tool 
received. 


Rain to the Rescue 


Washington sees some relief in the 
southeastern power crisis as a result of 
the recent heavy rains which have pa 
tially refilled the shrunken hydro-cle 
tric reservoirs in that area. While rain. 
fall deficiencies since the beginning o 
the year are still great, TVA has bene. 
fited by a rise in stream levels and 
Georgia and Alabama utility official 
report to Electrical World that restric. 
tions on uses of current have been re. 
laxed.. Meanwhile, the southeastem 
companies are going ahead with plan 
for interconnecting lines, as advocated 
by the Federal Power Commission. 


Potash Resumption 


The strike that hurt—American Pot- 
ash & Chemical Co. vs. C.I.O. in 
Trona, Calif. (BW-—Jul.5’41,p37) isn't 
hurting so much any more. While 
C.1.0.’s metal miners’ union is still on 
strike at Trona, the company reports 
that better than half of its 1,200 en- 
ployees. are back at work this week and 
two of the three production units arc 
in operation on raw materials essential 
to a host of defense items—notably t 
those “degaussing cables” that protect 
ships from magnetic mines. 


P.S. 


Watch for a fight in Congress over 
an Administration bill which would give 
the Secretary of the Treasury broad 
powers to suspend duties on imported 
defense materials. Catch worrying some 
Congressmen is that the Treasury might 
during an emergency classify almost 
anything as a “defense material”. . . . 
The food industry had the antitrust ax 
on its neck again last week with indict: 
ments on price-conspiracy charges 
against cheese-makers and meat packers. 
It’s a first for the cheese manufacturers, 
who are charged with fixing prices of 
Swiss and Limburger, but antitrust 1 
getting to be an old story to the meat 
men—couple of weeks ago, it was shcep 
(BW —Jun.28'41,p24); now it’s hogs. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below) 
py 


sone Faction (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric a tally Output 377) a -hours) 

Crude Oil ( average, RE SS EES 9 GF eer er 
Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).............22 2 ee eeeeeeeeees 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...............cceeeeceeeeee 
Sugar (raw, delivered 1 22-e. <> w5¢ eae AGW we baseebbee wow enn 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)... 1.2.2.6... csc eee eee eens 
EE ae Caiiry a 4k dca bs s'd sd Ukeb ewes ave wassescenda 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).... 2... 2.0.0. cee eee cee eens 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.).................0.0005 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 
U.S. Treasury 3-to-5 year, Note Yield 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
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96.8 
96,457 
$29,989 
2,870 
3,658 
1,860 


90 

61 
$6,636 
$9,704 
+23% 
216 


85.84 
203.8 
140.6 
146.7 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.035¢ 
$0.98 
3.45¢ 
14.72¢ 
$1.248 
21.63¢ 


80.1 
4.29% 
1.90% 
0.38% 


$20,311 
2,831 
3,367 
1,547 
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42 
$5,667 
$8,733 
459% 
179 


83.68 
172.8 
121.7 
127.6 
$38.47 
$22.00 
12.042¢ 
$0.86 
2.9l¢ 
10.09¢ 
$1.188 
20.63¢ 


84.9 
4.42% 
1.92% 
0.40% 
1.00% 

4-4% 


22,299 
25,527 
5,018 
1,049 
12,462 
3,675 
6,615 
2,274 


* Preliminary, week ended July 5th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week’ on each series on request. % Not available. 
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125.9 


86.4 
51,975 
$11,339 
2,425 
3,602 
1,344 


76 

49 

$5,275 

$7,924 
+5% 

259 


70.91 
156.5 
111.9 
114.7 
$37.72 
$18.71 
10.835¢ 
$0.72 
2.70¢ 
10.45¢ 


20.72¢ 


79.0 
4.84% 
2.29% 
0.61% 
1.00% 

1-1% 


20,510 
23,586 
4,438 
851 
11,607 
3,517 
6,812 
2,503 
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OFF THIS LINE 


I RI) CLAD MOTORS 


POLYPHASE SINGLE-PHASE 
OPEN TYPE CAPACITOR 
1-20 hp 1-5 hp 


We've hit our stride in the production of Tri-Clad 
motors—they’re coming off our assembly lines in 
ever-increasing quantities. This fact pleases us 
doubly—as we think it will please you: In the 
first place, motors are vitally needed by hundreds 
of industrial concerns engaged in the defense 
program; and secondly, our near-peak produc- 
tion not only means more and more motors for 
American industry but better motors, too, be- 
cause Tri-Clad motors embody three outstanding 


POLYPHASE 


SPLASHPROOF 
1-20 hp 


features which give additional protection for 
vital production: 


1. Extra Protection against Physical Damage 
2. Extra Protection against Electrical Breakdown 
3. Extra Protection against Operating Wear and Tear 


Specify Tri-Clad on your next order. General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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THE OUTLOOK . 
“Consolidation Period” Ahead 


After the fast upswing of recent months, it’s logical to 
expect general business to level off. Defense will force shifts 
in consumer buying from heavy to lighter lines. 


situation. Here OPM faces a ticklish 
decision: Is it more important, for na- 
tional defense, to keep British or Ameri- 
can furnaces going at full blast? 

Iron Age estimates that defense 
orders, “directly or indirectly, are taking 
an average of 60% of current steel pro- 
duction.” That obviously does not leave 
much of a margin for civilian supply. 
And this type of development will have 
an important bearing on our normal 
way of life. Significant retail sales shifts 
impend. So far, as the following table 
shows, luxury and durable goods have 
scored the biggest sales gains: 


The unexpectedly strong Russian re- 
sistance to the German attack; the 
American occupation of Iceland; the 
rise in the Business Week Index; the 
drop in the steel aoe 3 rate; the 
rally in the stock market; the resump- 


chine tools are still a critical production 
bottleneck. 


Steel Scrap a Problem 


Another instance of a capacity limi- 


tion of the advance in commodities; 
the difficulties of OPACS over price- 
control measures (pages 20, 84), and the 
announcement by OPM Director Knud- 
sen that national defense was approach- 
ing the “halfway mark”—all those varie- 
gated developments combined this week 
to produce a complex economic and 
political outlook for the business man. 


Sidewise Trend 


From next January on, Mr. Knud- 
sen said, industry should be turning out 
guns, airplanes, tanks, and other ord- 
nance in a smooth and steadily acceler- 
ating flow. But here’s a paradox: While 


tation on output is steel. The operating 
rate dropped from 99.9% of capacity 
in the pre-holiday week of June 28 to 
96.8% this week. Now that is not be- 
cause the steel mills are low on orders 
or because new business is not coming 
in. On the contrary, it’s because plants 
have been working away at such top- 
speed that time-out for repairs has 
become necessary. So some companies 
took advantage of the July 4 weekend 
to reline furnaces and overhaul machin- 
ery. Furthermore, a shortage of scrap 
has been cramping some mills; and the 
plan to ship scrap to Great Britain under 
the lease-lend law is not apt to ease the 


Type of Store 


Automotive ... 

Jewel ie 

Household appliances. . . 
Furniture 

Lumber—building materials 
Men’s clothing ee a 
Women’s ready-to-wear 

Drugs 

Groceries 


% Gain 


1941 vs. 1940 


But now, if output of such items as 
refrigerators, washing machines, radios, 


and automobiles is curtailed because of 


supply shortages, the purchasing power 
of consumers will spill over into more 


the current process of tooling up fur 
bigger defense operations goes on apace, 
the nsion in general business may 
slow down. This would be in accord 
with Business Week’s observations two 39 
months ago that, after an advance into 
new high ground, business might well 
level off (BW_May17°41,pl 3). 3 

Since then, the Business Week In- 
dex has gained 20 points at the unusu- 
ally rapid rate of two points a week 
(chart, page 11). To such a fast upswing, 
some consolidation of the gains is a 
logical aftermath. It is particularly to be 
oo since the automobile industry 
will begin curtailing operations shortly. 
That is bound to affect payrolls in the 
automobile and parts centers adversely 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
THE RISE IN EMPLOYMENT 


37 


Total Nonagricultural 


: eee 
yf 


+f TA 
(Chi Regional Market Outlook, “i TW 
52). 


Machine Tools and Autos ™ 


It’s true that new jobs in airplane, 
shipbuilding, and ordnance plants, 32 
which month-by-month are going into 
operation, will tend to take up the 
slack, so the auto curtailment is not apt 
to put much of a crimp in the employ- 
ment curve (Outlook Chart). But it 
will contribute to the ieveling-off proc- 
ess in general business, coming as it 
does at a time when expansion in key 
industries is limited by capacity. Note 
that this week OPM overhauled its pref- 
erence ratings on machine tools to see 


Millions of Workers 


Terre Pore 


1940 


eer aS 


1939 


PP! Free 


1938 


eee, See 
1937 


Dete: U. S. Bureew of Lobor Statistics. 
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to April, 1934, employment? increased 
3,800,000. Not only is the upsurge in 
employment reducing the number of 
jobless workers and sharpening com- 
petition for labor (page 56), but also 
it is resulting in a big increase in retail 
sales, With new defense plants going 
into production, the trend in both 
employment and sales is still up. 


The current rise in employment, as 
the chart indicates, is one of the sharp- 
est on record. Since January, the num- 
ber of non-agricultural workers has 
risen by 1,650,000; and since May, 
1940, the gain has been 3,100,000. To 
find a bigger year-to-year gain it’s nec- 
that they go to defense contractors who ¢SSary to go back to the Roosevelt 
urgently need them. Apparently ma- bank-holiday days. From April, 1933, 
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readily available products. Jewelry sales 
may continue to show big gains. And 
apparel stores of all types will benefit. 
ood stores will derive some increase in 
business, especially on the more-expen- 
sive delicacies. However, the resulting 
rise in non-durable goods output is not 
apt to offset the curtailment in civilian 
durable goods—at least for a while. 

But for the longer-term business out- 
look, the turn of affairs in Europe is 
more important. The occupation of Ice- 
land by the Navy suggests that this 
country will clear the seas for lease-lend 
ships going to Britain. In the process of 
protecting our own supply lanes in the 
North Atlantic, we will also protect 
Britain’s. Further, the occupation offers 
a convenient disembarkation point in 
case the United States wants to prepare 
a continental landing party. 

The Russian resistance to the German 
war machine explains the rise in stocks 
and commodities. Since the war began, 
the prospect of a German victory has 
been a dragweight on security prices. 
If, however, Stalin’s forces can maintain 
a stabilized battlefront, then the chances 
of a German defeat will have been con- 
siderably increased, and a bearish in- 
fluence will have been lifted. And in 
any event, Wall Street considers it 
bullish that Hitler is behind schedule, 
that he’s using more men and material 
than he figured he would (page 76). 


Furniture Edict 


OPACS serves notice at 
Chicago show that advance of 
more than 5% over spring prices 
will need lots of explaining. 


If Leon Henderson was not cracking 
down on the furniture industry this 
week, he certainly was hinting strongly 
that he intended to do so. When the 
summer furniture market—biggest event 
of the industry—opened in Chicago on 
Monday, two of the Price -Administra- 
tor’s official aides were on hand with a 
staff of some half dozen lawyers and cost 
accountants, prowling the showrooms of 
the Furniture Mart and the Merchan- 
dise Mart. Also present were FTC ob- 
servers, ostentatiously under foot, just 
looking around. Part of the function of 
these visitors was plainly to remind 
manufacturers that Washington has a 
long and muscular arm. 

@ What’s What—At a Sunday meeting 
with 400 furniture makers, OPACS 
Deputy Peter A. Stone and Assistant 
Deputy James A. Bogardus declared that 
they would not view with alarm any 
price raises that did not represent an 
advance of more than 5% over the 
April-May spring market in Chicago, 
provided such raises were subsequently 
justified to OPACS. But they bluntly 
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said that any increase above 5% would 
take a lot of justifying. 

On Tuesday, Bogardus told retailers 
that OPACS was determined to prevent 
a runaway market in furniture, and that 
if this goal was not attainable through 
industry cooperation, then it would be 
forced through rigid controls imposed 
on every raw material and through such 
steps as freezing furniture styles. 

FTC is in the picture because it is 

investigating costs and profits of the 
furniture industry at Mr. Henderson's 
request. 
@ New York Increases—Three weeks 
ago, the smaller New York market 
showed a price rise of 8% to 15% above 
May levels. What the Price Adminis- 
trator was telling the industry at Chi- 
cago was that any manufacturer who 
had already raised prices, as at New 
York, must rescind part of his boost or 
talk mighty fast. 

During the New York show, the Price 
Administrator warned 47 manufacturers 
large and small. He told them to lay off 
selling at “prices prevailing at time of 
shipment.” And he cautioned them not 
to hike prices without talking it over 
with him. 

The boosts at New York had already 

been announced when Henderson’s let- 
ter was mailed. Manufacturers quietly 
maintained these higher prices (BW— 
Jul.5’41,p15) without crudely telling 
Mr. Henderson to go peddle his fish. At 
the same time, they showed a tendency 
to squash “price prevailing” quotations 
for they had already come under heavy 
fire from retailers for this practice. Bo- 
gardus, recognizing that the manufac- 
turer himself encounters “price prevail- 
ing” in buying from sources, promised in 
Chicago that he would tackle this prob- 
lem on his return to Washington. 
@ Same Trends at Chicago—Trade ob- 
servers pretty well agreed that the same 
trends were plain this week at Chicago, 
with more factories boosting quotations 
than three weeks ago at New York. 
Apparently, most manufacturers have 
gone ahead with the increases they had 
planned, and are relying on their ability 
to prove these prices fully justified, 
when and if they are haled before the 
bar of OPACS. 

Furniture and house furnishings, on 
the strength of their performance in 
World War I, deserve careful watching 
by anyone charged as Mr. Henderson is 
with keeping down prices and restrain- 
ing inflation. By December, 1918, the 
furniture and household furnishings 
group had increased more than any 
other group in the Department of Labor 
cost of living index, and thereafter it 
held undisputed lead. Based on 1914 
averages, the index rose by June, 1920, 
to 216, but the furniture and household 
furnishings group soared to 293. 

@ Rises Are Defended—Regardless of 
20-year-old history, furniture makers— 
and retailers, for that matter—firmly 


RIVETLESS SHIPS 


When the S.S. African Comet slid 
down the ways at the Pascagoula, 
Miss., yards of the Ingalls Shipbuild 
ing Co., she became the first all 
welded, rivetless passenger ship afloat 
—one of a type that is to be built 
more and more under the Maritim 
Commnission’s “new-ship-a-day” build: 
ing program (page 28). 


assert that price rises are currently justi- 
fied and necessary. They claim that unt: 
the New York show prices had t 
mained pretty well within post-depres- 
sion limits. 

Operating timorously, the popular- 

price factories, mostly in the South, wer 
credited with selling very close, or even 
below cost, making little progress except 
in red ink for some months. They sa 
they had to do something soon or close 
The upper-level northern makers had 
typically set few and smaller increases 
until the Chicago show. 
@ Minimum Wage—Manufacturers who 
have raised prices and stand on thei 
action believe they can convince an\ 
open-minded individual or group that 
an increase was unavoidable. They cite 
the recommended 40¢ minimum wage 
in the industry, which James T. Ryan. 
secretary of the Southern Furniture 
Manufacturers Association, estim.ites 
will increase the cost enough to boost 
retail prices by 8% to 10%. 

As in all lines of industry, wages have 
inched up in furniture plants and am ng 
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‘heir suppliers. One trade authority 
_yesses furniture factory wages are up by 
0%. A lumber trade association reports 
,wmill wages up 15%. 
e Cost of Materials—Apologists for the 
justry point to an uptrend in prices 
o| practically everything that goes into 
f{rniture. Last April, a large southern 
»anufacturer tabulated 53 items that he 
uses, ranging all the way from tacks and 
feathers to Honduras mahogany, with 
comparative prices typical of standard 
qualities delivered at his plant. Of these 
items, 8 showed price increases of 50% 
or more over June, 1940; 28 showed in- 
creases of 25% to 50%; the remaining 
17 had increases ranging from corru- 
gated boxes 4.3%, up to thread 24.7%. 
@ Spectacular Jumps—Industry _ statis- 
ticians can pick out some spectacular 
jumps in manufacturers’ costs. One of 
the best is the set of increases as high as 
500% in freight and insurance on im- 
rted woods, which increase by 25% 
to 50% the cost of these woods to fur- 
niture makers. Typical of the conse- 
quent problems: Weidstichene of bet- 
ter-grade case goods customarily execute 
their styles in both mahogany and wal- 
nut, giving the purchaser his choice at 
the same price. Now, most prices of wal- 
nut, a domestic wood, have risen rela- 
tively little: Prices of mahogany, all of 
which must be imported, are up by 25% 
to 50%, and manufacturers may have to 
upset a long standing trade custom by 
putting a premium on their mahogany 
products. Bogardus told a trade group 
at Chicago that mahogany will probably 
go on ship-building priority soon. 


AIR POWER 


A collection of almost all of the 
Army’s new types of bombers and 
pursuit planes has been assembled at 
Wright Field, Ohio, where all new 
aircraft types are given exhaustive per- 
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Next: Compulsory Orders 


OPACS, stepping in where military arm has hesitated to 
tread, plans drastic action to obtain civilian supplies that have 
been given priority ratings under maintenance and repair program. 


Drastic action to obtain supplies for 
essential civilian industries and public 
services is being taken by the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Sup- 
ply. Following through on last week's 
announcement of a priority program 
covering maintenance and repair equip- 
ment and materials for commercial air, 
highway, and pipeline transportation, 
shipping, communications, public utili- 
ties, municipal services, and various in- 
dustries (BW-—Jul.5’41,p7), OPACS 
this week was preparing to make com- 
pulsory the acceptance of all orders for 
civilian supplies which carry a priority 
rating. 

Priority ratings obviously have no ef- 
fect unless the manufacturer accepts the 
order. OPACS believes some require- 
ments, by their very nature, should take 
precedence even over defense orders— 
— instruments, for example. 

@ Striking Boldly—In setting up a civil 
priorities system which embraces com- 
pulsory acceptance of orders, OPACS is 
striking boldly where the military has 
hesitated. Despite the military arm’s 
powers to take over the plants of con- 
cerns that refuse to accept orders, it has 
no stomach for forcing orders on anyone. 
With defense orders piled high on all 


formance tests by expert Army pilots. 
Some of these new types—which 
eventually will constitute most of the 
models built under the 3,600-planes- 
a-month program—include (starting 
from the front, center and reading 
clockwis¢): the Bell P-39 “Airacobra” 


big concerns and many smaller ones, 
OPACS will get essential civilian sup 
plies where it can and wave a big stick 
if necessary to get them out from under 
the Army's nose or to divert them from 
nonessential civilian uses. 

@ The Reason Why—Establishment of 
a priority status for industrial and public 
service operation essential to public wel 
fare and maintenance of civilian sup 
plies was, of course, necessitated by the 
defense program’s growing demands on 
raw materials. 

All civilian orders for repair and main 

tenance materials and equipment in the 
essential category will now carry priority 
ratings. ‘The ratings on materials for 
general repairs will be A-10; and on 
materials needed in case of breakdowns, 
A-]-a. 
e A Tip to Step Lively—OPACS is, in 
effect, advising public utilities and the 
petroleum, food processing, farm equip 
ment, mining and quarrying, coke con 
verting, metal and chemical producing 
plants to step lively and place orders 
now for materials assuring uninterrupted 
operation. Other industries will be added 
to the priority list when their situations 
have been explored. 

To reduce a serious shortage of stor 


pursuit; the Curtis P-40 pursuit; Doug- 
las B-23 medium bomber; North 
American B-25 medium bomber; Mar- 
tin B-26 medium bomber; Boeing 
B-17 four-motored “Flying Fortress” 
heavy bomber; the Lockheed P-43 
pursuit; Republic P-43 pursuit. 
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Where Priorities 


Scarcity of materials, actual and 
prospective, is the theme of hun- 
dreds of letters pouring into OPM 
and OPACS from manufacturers 
and distributors of products for both 
defense and commercial use. Perhaps 
half of them have a_ legitimate 
squawk but, legitimate or not, all 

them are worried. If they are not 
hurt now, they are afraid they are 
going to be and they are properly 
interested in learning if and how 
they can get a priority rating to 
cover their needs. 

Many who need materials for the 
manufacture of products clearly con- 
nected with ota are entitled to 
priorities but they don’t know how 
to get them. Their first acquaintance 
with the controls exercised by OPM’s 
Priorities Division often is a notice 
from suppliers that their orders can 
be filled in the future only if accom- 
panied by a preference rating 

Many other concerns are just 
putting up an argument that their 
industry is essential to national de- 
fense. And finally, there are a few 
who simply throw themselves on the 
mercy of the government, hoping 
against hope that some provision 
will be made for them. For example, 
there is the manufacturer of alumi- 
num horseshoes who has spent years 
trying to build up his business, only 
to have his raw material cut off now. 

Here is a spot sampling of the 
complaints from OPM’s mail bag: 


Port Allegany, Pa.—A natural-gas pro- 
ducing and distributing company reports 
difficulty in getting welding rods of the 
type needed to sustain high pressures. 

North Plymouth, Mass.—A_ cordage 
company complains that it can’t all 
the replacement parts for machinery 
that it needs. 

Coffeyville, Kan.—A manufacturer of 
oil-well pumping equipment reports 
difficulty in securing steel. 

Kansas City, Mo.—A manufacturer 
of insignia complains of difficulty in 
getting deliveries on base metals—bronze, 
nickel, silver. 

Kansas City, Mo.—An __ insecticide 
manufacturer reports inability to obtain 
sufficient supplies of chemicals. 

Allentown, Pa—A manufacturer of 
pulverizing machinery claims he can’t 
get forgings and castings to take care 
of demand for repair ‘ane 

Denver, Colo.—A_ lead-mining com- 
pany complains that it is unable to 
obtain steel grinding balls and other 
mine supplies. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—A meter manufac- 
turing company — that some provision 
be made for supp ying materials needed 
in the manufacture of small instrument 
parts prior to receipt of actual orders 
for instruments. 

Erie, Pa—A  pump-manufacturing 
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company reports difficulty in obtaining 
various materials needed to fill non- 
defense orders for water pumps, water 
treatment equipment, commercial food 
refrigeration equipment, and electric 
water coolers. 

Paducah, Ky.—A _ textile-machinery 
company claims that it can’t obtain 
hydrogen to prevent scaling of metals. 

Tulsa, Okla—A manufacturer of 
laboratory equipment reports difficulty in 
obtaining stainless steel—‘],000 pounds 
of which would keep 18 men busy for 
three months.” 

New York, N. Y.—A manufacturer 
of printers’ rollers claims that his allot- 
ment of neoprene is not sufficient and 
that shortages are showing up in borax, 
chemicals, and high-grade hide glues. 

Indianapolis, Ind—A manufacturer 
of canning-plant equipment reports 
orders on hand for replacement which 
can’t be completed in time for use 
this season unless he is able to get cop- 
per, stainless steel, and motors. 

Lakeland, Fla.—A private flying school, 
operating under an Army Air Corps con- 
tract, complains of trouble in obtaining 
required supplies. 

San Diego, Calif—An aircraft man- 
ufacturer says that he can’t obtain em- 
ployees’ photographic _ identification 
ee unless he can get a certificate 

priority. 

San Francisco, Calif—A quicksilver 
producer protests increasing difficulty in 
obtaining mine supplies. 

Philadelphia, Pa——A manufacturer of 
rubberized fabrics reports insufficient 
allotment of rubber for commercial ac- 
counts after filling defense orders and 
claims that this places him at a dis- 
advantage in competing with manufac- 
turers who haven’t taken defense orders. 

Columbus, Ga.—A contracting com- 
pany complains that jobbers will supply 
its needs out of stock only if assured 
of priorities enabling them to replace 
the items. 

Louisville, Ky.—A manufacturer of 
acetylene cutting machines reports diffi- 
culty in obtaining materials to com- 
plete manufacture of equipment. 

Lewiston, Id.—A hardware company 
reports notice from suppliers that they 
can no longer fill orders for sheets, bars, 
and various wire products. 

Memphis, Tenn.—A mattress man- 
ufacturer says he can’t get delivery of 
needed materials, 

Portland, Ore.—A manufacturer of 
logging trailers complains of difficulty 
in obtaining steel. 

Beacon, N. Y.—A manufacturer oi 
bakery equipment reports’ that priorities 
obtained by a customer for a single ma- 
chine are impractical, because the cost 
of manufacturing individual machines 
for a particular installation is prohibitive. 

Lufkin, Tex.—A manufacturer of 
newsprint claims that mill supplies are 
constantly harder to obtain. 

Latrobe, Pa.—An insulator manufac- 
turer reports difficulty in obtaining cork 
products. 


age space for grain, OPACS thi; 
established preference ratings on | \ ()( 
tons of galvanized sheets and 5,00) to; 
of black sheets for construction 0! |i, 
To assure an uninterrupted flow ©) sup 
plies to manufacturers of the most 
sary civilian goods and equip cnt, 
OPACS has given the makers 0! 1; 
road, mine, and industrial locom: tive 
the same preferential delivery stat: . oy 
materials that has previously been .:¢ 
to freight-car builders. Urban an. jp. 
terurban motor and electric coache and 
rail cars have been put by the office on 
an equal footing, as to materiak and 
equipment, with freight cars and 
motives. 
@ Literal Definition—Maintenance and 
repair of essential civilian operation; 
mean only what the terms imply. Ihe, 
include replacement of parts which have 
been worn out, damaged or destroyed 
They do not include replacement when 
the new parts represent a changeover in 
model, the introduction of a superior 
type of equipment to replace usable 
equipment of an older or inferior type 
or design, or a substitution more exten- 
sive than that necessary to replace the 
old parts. 

Any substantial technological _ad- 
vances have been suspended for the 
duration insofar as civilian supply is con- 
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cerned unless forced substitution of 
other materials blazes new, exciting 
trails. 


@ Supply and Demand—Besides cutting 
into the defense program here and there, 
the maintenance of essential civilian sup- 
plies will take precedence over all other 
civilian requirements. OPACS is, how- 
ever, tackling the situation of industries 
which logically and inevitably will have 
to be curtailed. On the allocation of 
supplies among consumer durable-goods 
industries, OPACS is admittedly start- 
ing in the middle and working towards 
the determination of available supplies 
at one end and the wants of the indus- 
tries on the other in the hope that 
supply and demand will fall into some 
kind of shape. 

Conferences are currently being ar- 


— with the makers of automobiles, 


washing machines, oil burners, steel fur- 
niture, refrigerators and other large users 
of scarce industrial raw materials, mostly 
metals. Following action now being 
taken for allocation of materials for 
maintenance and repair of essential 
civilian operations, whatever materials 
are left will be allocated among other 
civilian industries in some sort of order 
of need, and after a thorough considera- 
tion of such matters as dislocation of 
labor and damage to manufacturing 
efficiency. 

Dislocation of labor that may result 
from curtailment of civilian —" 
as defense work expands already has 
union leaders worried (see page 7). The t 
problem is bound to figure in all con- 
siderations of priorities. 
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hat’s in Tax Bill 


Here are those changes 
Bhe House committee plans for 
our corporation, personal in- 
ome, and excise taxes. 


After nearly three months of hearings, 

eliberations, and drafting, the Commit- 
ee on Ways and Means is preparing to 
end to the House of Representatives 
his month a bill to raise some $3,500,- 
000,000 annually by new and increased 
taxes. l'ypical product of a committee, 
which manages to perform the feat of 
working on a political tight rope with 
its ears to the ground, the bill will please 
neither tax-conservatives nor tax-radicals. 
However, the House is expected to push 
it rapidly through the gauntlet of criti- 
cism under parliamentary pressure and 
dump it in the lap of the Senate Finance 
Committee. At that point, look for sub- 
stantial alterations, but for no lightening 
of the load, With the expected Senate 
delays, it may well be Sept. 15 before 
the President gets the measure. ‘This will 
cost the Treasury something in excise 
taxes but not in corporation and individ- 
ual income taxes, since the rates made 
payable in 1942 will be retroactive to 
1941 income and earnings. 
e Where the Burden Falls—As now set 
up, the Ways and Means Committee 
bill strikes hardest at corporations and 
at the income classes already subject to 
taxation. ‘The committee proposes no 
broadening of the income-tax base to in- 
clude lower income groups now income- 
tax-free. However, it levies new or in- 
creased taxes on a list of 35 articles and 
services Of more or less general use. In 
addition, it calls for higher rates on es- 
tates and gifts. And the boosts recom- 
mended for corporation and individual 
income taxes are so steep that the ‘T'reas- 
ury plans to issue, through banks, inter- 
est-bearing “tax anticipation” notes that 
would enable taxpayers to lay up the 
necessary funds by a sort of pre-payment 
installment plan. 

Of the total increase proposed by the 
House committee, more than one-third 
—$1,338,200,000—would come out of 
corporation incomes via new surtaxes, 
increased excess-profits and capital stock 
taxes, and a special 10% tax directed at 
defense profits which would otherwise 
escape excess-profits taxes. Although the 
normal corporation tax of 24% is un- 
changed, a surtax of 5% is imposed on 
the first $25,000 of taxable income and 
a 6% surtax on all income above 
$25,000. (The Treasury proposed such 
surtaxes, instead of equal increases in the 
normal rate, in order to get at the in- 
come from government securities, which 
's exempt from normal taxes but not 


~ trom surtaxes.) 
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¢ Excess Profits Changes—The highly 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Artillery and gun-carriage manufactur- 
ers last week made important defense 
news: (1) Pettibone Mulliken Corp., 
of Chicago, formerly a railroad equip 
ment maker, turned out the first of 
300 carriages for 155-mm. field pieces 
designed for speeds up to 75 m.p.h. 
(above). (2) Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. exhibited the first Bofors 40-min. 
anti-aircraft gun to be made in this 
country (right). Firestone makes the 
mount; Chrysler, the gun. (3) At its 
Erie, Pa., plant, General Electric ran 
tests on 75-mm. pack howitzers capa- 
ble of hurling 15-lb. shells more than 
five miles (below). These howitzers are 
produced on machines previously used 
for making electric motors for street- 
cars and locomotives. 


controversial excess-profits tax schedule 
shows several important changes. On the 
most controversial point—allowing cor- 
porations the alternative of calculating 
“normal” profits, exempt from excess- 
profits taxes, as a percentage either of 
invested capital or average pre-war 
€arnings—no change is made in prin- 
ciple. However, the invested capital 


credit is reduced to 7% on capital in ex- 
cess of $5,000,000, the present exemp- 
tion of 8% being retained for the first 
$5,000,000 only. New capital is allowed 
an earning rate of 10%. The average- 
earnings alternative is unchanged, cor- 
porations being entitled to exempt 95% 
of average earnings in the 1936-39 base 
period from the new excess-profits taxes. 


Proposed Changes in Tax Rates 


CORPORATION TAXES —— 
Proposed % Present % in millions 
Normal tax. 24 24 BE Se din ieee nose a hae 20.7 
Surtax Photographic apparatus....... 15.0 
First $25,000 of tax- ee eT ee 8.5 
able income. . 5 none Trunks, suitcases, other luggage 4.5 

Over $25,000 of tax- Phonographs and records...... 4.5 

able income. ... 6 none Musical instruments.......... 3.6 
Excess-Profits Tax New 10% Manufacturers’ Excises 73.4 

First $20,000....... 35 25 Rubber goods except footwear, 

Next $30,000....... 40 30 tires, tubes, surgical equip- 

Next $50,000. .... 45 35 CE OT Ee 25.9 

Next $150,000. 50 40 Office and store machines. .... . 18.5 

Next $250,000... 55 45 Electrical appliances.......... 18.0 

Over $500,000 60 50 "gether ee 5.0 

Electrical and metal signs.... 3.6 
INDIVIDUAL INCOME SURTAXES* oo yaaa eee 
Proposed % Present % Commercial washing machines. . 1.0 
First $2,000 5 none oo ge eee 198.2 
$2,000 to $4,000 8 eons Private automobiles, airplanes, 
$4,000 to $6,000. 11 4 yachts—$5 annually........ 160.0 
$6,000 to $8,000. . 15 6 Soft drinks—1 /6¢ per bottle and 
$8,000 to $10,000..... 19 8 equivalent on over-the-counter 
$10,000 to $12,000 22 10 drinks and syrups except fruit 
$12,000 to $14,000 25 12 juices unless used as syrup.... 22.0 
$14,000 to $16,000 28 15 Matches—2¢ per 1,000 except 
$16,000 to $18,000 31 18 fancy wood matches now taxed 
$18,000 to $20,000 33 21 at 5¢ per 1,000............ 8.2 
$20,000 to $22,000 36 24 Coin machines paying cash or 
$22,000 to $26,000 39 27 redeemable tokens—$25 an- 
$26,000 to $32,000 42 30 POR eer Fe 4.6 
$32,000 to $38,000 45 33 Bowling alleys, pool and billiard 
$38,000 to $44,000 48 36 tables—$15 annually. 3.4 
eee - yen ~ 2 a POP cere 406.6 

’ “ ror" Distilled spiritt—from $3 to $4 
$60,000 to $70,000 55 47 Se es Pe a 122.3 
coeans ~ ay = Z Passenger automobiles and trail- 
$90. 00 ba $100 000 61 56 ers—from 34% to 7%; trucks, 

- = y . > © buses, parts, accessories—from 
$100,000 to $150,000... 62 58 34% to 5%...... 79.9 
$150,000 to $200,000. . 63 60 Admissions—exemptions reduced 
$200,000 to $250,000. 64 62 ion 300 to 9: tae 
$250,000 to $300,000. . 66 ot exemptions except service men 
$300,000 to $400,000.. 68 66 in uniform eliminated 60.0 
$400,000 to $500,000. . 70 68 Tieco—from 23¢ to 5¢ per Ib.; 
roan eee to pene. 71 Ls tubes—from 44¢ to 9¢ per lb. 44.6 a 
. 900,000 ¢ 7 000,000 33 33 Telegraph, telephone, radio mes- 
$1, : to pA 4 sages—lower exemptions from 
Over $5,000,008. 5 5 Mechanical refrigerators, includ- 

*In addition to 4% normal income tax pe Fs scempond on. 
and a defense tax of 10% on total return, 53% to 184 % 7 oa 21.0 
“aS pe. Wines, liqueurs, cordials—from 

6¢-18¢-30¢ to 15¢-35¢-65¢ 

EXCISE AND OTHER TAXES depending on _ alcoholic 
Estimated SEY wri cvcccnnthdciges 15.8 
. “ield Toilet preparations—revised basis 13.1 

_ Radio sets and parts—from 
in millions 54% to 10%.............. 9.4 

New 5% Sales Taxes $85.9 Club dues, initiation fees, etc.— 

Passenger fares above 35¢ (rail, lower exemptions, redefined 
water, bus, air) 37.6 base .. Steet eee nsec ee eces 2.8 
Telephone bills 28.6 Safe deposit boxes—from 11% a 
Jane and chewing gum 18.2 DE Sich cacseckexes sees 1.7 
Cabaret bills a} 1.5 Play mg. = ll¢ to 13¢ 
New 10% Sales Taxes 102.9 ee re eee : 
Jewelry, clocks, watches. ..... 46.1 DOOR Sa ie denessne diate ten we 867.0 

18 


The rates, which now increase 
sively from 25% on the first $20 000 y 
excess-profits taxable income to 5% » 
all ak income in excess of $5:)(),00y 
are boosted 10% in each bracket, mg 
ing the minimum rate 35% 
maximum 60%. 

Most significant change is th: stipy 
lation that excess profits be co: putes 
before, instead of after, deduction 
corporation income taxes, as at presen 
Thus, the excess-profits tax base con. 
siderably broadened and mote corporate 
income is pushed into the higher ty 
brackets. As a partial offset, the bas. 
period earnings exemption is to be fig 
ured on the same bases, with nom 
taxes included rather than deducted , 
at present; however, the normal ty 
averaged only 17% in the base perio 
as against the proposed normal-plus-su:. 
tax total of 29%-30%, now to be exces 
profits taxable. While disallowing the 
regular income tax as a deduction i; 
computing excess profits, the committe 
would now permit deduction of the e. 
cess-profits tax in determining the in 
come subject to normal taxes and sw. 
taxes, thus reducing these somewhat. 
© Typical Effect—Net effect of the ex. 
cess-profits tax changes is apparent from 
consideration of a typical corporation 
with an invested capital credit of 
$1,000,000 and earnings of $1,200,000 
Such a corporation would pay no excess 
profits taxes under present law, because 
its normal tax at the 24% rate would 
provide an additional deduction of 
$288,000, making its total effective ex. 
emption greater hon its income. Under 
the committee plan, however, it would 
have to pay _ excess-profits taxes of 
$91,500 on the $200,000 of “excess 
profits” at rates running from 35% on 
the first $20,000 to 50% on the last 
$100,000. 

The special 10% excess-profits tax, 
previously referred to, is designed to hit 
chiefly the heavily-capitalized industnes 
like steel, oil, aircraft, and _ railroads, 
where the committee holds that exemp- 
tions calculated at 7%-8% of invested 
capital would be so great as to permit 
substantial defense earnings free of ex- 
cess-profits taxes. Such corporations 
would be required to pay this “defense 
profits tax” on current —- in excess 
of the base-period average but not in 
excess of the invested capital credit, at 
which point the regular excess-profits 
rates take hold. For example, if a $10, 
000,000-capital company had average 
base-period earnings of $200,000, a re- 
turn of only 2%, and now earned $5(0,- 
000, it would pay the 10% tax on the 
$300,000 increase. It would not be 
liable to the regular excess-profits rates 
until its earnings exceeded $750,000, its 
total exemption being figured at 8% 
of the first $5,000,000 of capital, and 
7% of the remaining $5,000,000. 

Final change affecting corporations 1s 
an increase in the capital stock tax from 
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nd se TYPICAL of many Burroughs 
hat. developments is this statistical- 
the ex. accounting machine that saves 
it from hours in getting vital figures. 
Oration ; 2 

dit «4 Control Figures 
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‘eee to Production 
Ne MACHINES 


would " " MANAGEMENT FIGURES— 
<<: || provide control fiqures faster | =e ws 
reports that permit quick de- 
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cisions, quick action. 


ie last 

New Burroughs machines and features provide every 
S tax, ° : : 
to hit type of record and figure control in less time, with MATERIAL CONTROL— 
istries less effort. at less cost Records that control the flow 
roads, : é of materials to scheduled rate 
“mp ; . . 
ain To help your business benefit by these developments, of output—furnish up-to-the- 
ane ; , , minute statistics and reports. 
oo Burroughs representatives offer their experience and . 
tions technical knowledge of the most modern machines, LABOR ACCOUNTING— 
fense . . 
XCUSS applications and procedures. Telephone your local Earnings calculations, wage 
-o Burroughs office. There is no obligation on your part. — 08 payroll — 
f at insure proper payment oO 
ay BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. personnel—provide adequate 
$10,- a 

statistics and reports. 
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HERE’S THE BASIS FOR THE CURRENT INFLATION TALK 


Though prices are still below the 1937 highs, the rise that began with the war is now speeding up. 
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Hyer See Dollars 
Perform Like 


IMOBBA? 


2... 


ZENITH RADIO officials were astonished not long ago to 
see a handful of their advertising dollars act like amoebae 
—those odd one-celled animals which keep dividing in 
two, creating new amoebae, until there’s literally a horde 
of them. 

It happened this way... 

Two years ago Zenith ran an inexpensive little adver- 
tisement in The Saturday Evening Post announcing 
their new hearing aid, Ravox. The product was priced 
at $29.50—only the Post carried the story. 

In short order, Zenith’s handful of dollars more than 
quadrupled in sales. . . inquiries continued two years 
after the ad appeared! 
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So Zenith put these new dollars back into more adver- 
tising—and added more magazines to their list. 

But in 1939 and 1940, their Post dollars multiplied far 
faster than those invested anywhere else. For exampl 
a 1939 Post ad paid nearly double its cost in sales , 
1940 Post ad produced nearly five times the cost of space! 

All of which adds to the evidence... growing almost 
as fast as a colony of amoebae... behind a vital adver 
tising fact: That people read advertising in the Post 
more attentively, and act on it more confidently. 

No wonder advertisers—using big space and smal! 
put more dollars into the Post every year. Last year 
no magazine came within 65% of the Post’s revenue 


Paepe pay attention when you put It in the PST 


THEIR TICKETS 


When a Philadelphia motion-picture 
theater offered to admit any child sub- 
mitting an aluminum pot or pan at 
the box office, another chapter was 
written in the story of the campaign 
to collect used household aluminum. 
Nationwide drive takes place from 
July 21 to 30, when it is hoped that 
close to 50,000,000 Ib. of aluminum 
ware may be turned in. Many have 


been the arguments about whether 
this aluminum really can be used in 


national defense. The answer is a 
simple one. Most of it can be con- 
verted into aluminum castings which 
are greatly needed. Little, if any, will 
be sufficiently high grade to roll into 
sheets for aircraft. Scrap trade repre- 
sentatives have volunteered to sort 
over the utensils rounded up and to 
classify them in accordance with their 
suitability for defense uses. 


the present $1.10 to $1.25 per $1,000 
of declared value, upon which the in- 
vested capital credit is based. 

@ Personal Income Levies—After corpo- 
rations, the House committee plans to 
take the next biggest bite out of individ- 
ual incomes. It would retain the present 
exemptions, but collect another $1,148,- 
300,000 through new surtaxes and man- 
datory joint returns by husbands and 


wives. The re surtax rates start 
at 5% on the first dollar of taxable in- 
come (above the present exemptions) 


and increase steadily up to the present 
72% surtax rate on the $750,000- 
$1,000,000 bracket. These new surtaxes, 
in addition to the present +% normal 
tax and the 10% defense tax on the 
total tax, would serve to double or triple 
most income taxes. 

@ Excise Tax Boosts—Under the House 
committee's proposal, new and increased 
excise and miscellaneous taxes would 
provide another $867,000,000, approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the new revenues. 
The bulk of this total, $406,600,000, 
would come from boosting the rates on 
old internal revenue standbys ranging 


22 


from liquor and automobiles to safe 
deposit boxes and playing cards. New— 
and largely “nuisance” —taxes would be 
levied on a wide range of articles and 
services. Largest new source, accounting 
for $160,000,000, is a $5 annual use tax 
on private automobiles, airplanes, and 
yachts, to be collected by selling wind- 
shield stickers through post-offices. Auto- 


mobile owners would come in for nu- ' 


merous other taxes, among them 
doubled taxes on new automobiles, 
trailers, tires, and tubes, and substantial 
increases on parts and accessories. New 
or increased taxes would be levied on 
most other consumer durables, as well 
as on many luxuries (see table, page 
18). Communications and_transporta- 
tion would be subject to new levies. 
And, for the first time, taxes are aimed 
at coin machines. 

Accounting for the remaining $11 3,- 
700,000 of the $3,487,200,000 bill are 
increases in estate and gift taxes. Present 
exemptions of $40,000 for estates and 
$5,000 for gifts are retained, but rates 
would be increased sharply, particularly 
in the hitherto-favored lower brackets. 


Used-Car Upsurge 


Though stocks are large 
in proportion to new-car sales 
turnover is faster than normal, 
and prices have even gone up, 


Jam-crammed used-car lots alon: Ay. 
tomobile Row have given bargain | unt. 
ters the impression that the pubic js 
concentrating its attention on biying 
new autos before curtailment and | sher 
prices. But they are fooling themsclyes 
if they think that trade-ins are be ging 
for customers. . 

The actual situation is this: Usec-car 
stocks are large in proportion to record. 
breaking sales of new vehicles, but the 
turnover rate is faster than normal, and 
as a consequence, prices are firm—cven 
up a little. 

@ What Dealers Have Done—Jubilant 
factory reports of mounting 1941] -model 
sales have thrust aside an even mote bril- 
liant performance in the used-car end of 
the automobile business. It is a rule of 
thumb that dealers must dispose of |.75 
to 2 second-hand automobiles before 
finally liquidating a new-car transaction 
involving a trade-in. Hence the nation’s 
46,000 dealers, to maintain themselves 


in a healthy financial condition, have 
been forced to sell considerably more 
than a million automobiles a month, 


new and used, in order to sustain the 
current season’s new-car registrations, 
which may well average 400,000 or more 
units a month. 

@ Statistical Situation—Although it 1s 
true that the used-car market represents 
the largest second-hand business on 
earth, there is no method of appraising 
its health by the total stock on hand at 
any given time. However, the auto fac 
tories individually compile regular used 
car statistics from their own dealer or 
ganizations as a means of forecasting 1S- 
sembly rates that the market will stand 
And they take immediate steps to jack 
up a dealer who has what they regard as 
an oversupply. 

Dealers, of course, are free to whole 
sale trade-ins to independent lots and 
drive-away companies, and many otf 
them move one-third of volume in this 
manner. And finance companies often 
use their own lots to dispose of repos- 
sessions. 
@ One Company’s Experience—Although: 
there is no uniform system of reporting 
sales in the 48 states, it is possible to 
draw conclusions concerning the used- 
car market from statistics compiled 
auto companies. Data of one field o 
ganization over the past year reveal that 
used-car sales have mounted much more 
consistently than new-car sales since last 
summer. Field stocks of used cars tende:! 
to keep pace with new-car stocks unt 
an unprecedented winter demand fc 
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tions, 
more 


A national emergency exists and the Presi- 
dent has called upon the people of the 
Nation for unstinted action to make this 
country safe against any and all attack. 
How will we, individually, respond ? 
True to our cherished traditions, we will 
write a new and brilliant page in history. 
Faithful to our forebears, we will drive 
forward swiftly our vast Defense projects to 
meet successfully the challenge of today. 
Every citizen of the Nation, man or 
woman, regardless of race or creed, should 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 


assume his or her full share of responsi- 
bility for our Defense effort. 

Production for Defense has full right of 
way, not only in every shop, plant and 
factory, but in every field of supply and 


service. 


To speed production — red tape should 


be cut—hand hours and brain hours should 
be conserved —“good enough” methods 
should be replaced by better ways of get- 
ting things done. 


Time is the essence of our safety. 


CORPORATION ° Cleveland, Ohio 


new models occurred in February—ris- 
ing to a eye in April and May, al- 
though the industry as a whole con- 
tinued to move on to new highs. With 
production unable to keep up with 
sales, new-car deliveries were increasingly 
drawn from dealers’ stocks. 

Used-car sales hummed along to new 
and dizzy heights. A decline in field 
stocks of used cars then set in through 
inability to obtain sufficient trade-ins. 
These data represent the ee of 
a company with a better-than-average 
gain in position during the 1941 season, 
and one that would stand to become em- 
barrassed by the used-car situation if the 
market were sluggish. 

@ All Not So Fortunate—Generally 
speaking, the automobile industry as a 


whole has not equalled the experience of 
the company cited. Dealers selling new 
cars as well as used cars find on the aver- 
age that the turn-over rate is currently 
about 15% faster than at this time in 
1940, that current stocks of used cars 
run about a month’s supply. Stocks are 
up to approximately 800,000 used vehi- 
cles, as compared with 700,000 a year 
ago, but they are moving faster and the 
model changeover, when used-car stocks 
normally dwindle rapidly, is quickly ap- 
proaching. These data do not cover in- 
dependent lots. 

As for prices, a study of national aver- 
age used-car prices, just published by 
the National Automobile lers Asso- 
ciation (see chart), reveals that prices of 
all yearly models hovered close to their 


respective normal depreciation rates <r 
ing the period beginning in the lat: 
part of 1939 and continuing throw:h 
1940. Since the turn of the year, pri cs 
have tended to go above normal, })t 
only to the extent of 2% on the avera 
At present, the strongest demand in + 
used-car market is for 1940 models, 
shown by prices that are 4.59% above 
normal, whereas 1939 models are ip 
2.37%; 1938 up 1.72%; and 1937 1» 
2.24%. , 
@ Further Advances?—What are tic 
prospects for still higher used-car price,’ 
Admittedly, current prices have a long 
way to go before they reach the peaks 
established in 1937. But curtailment of 
auto production, a new factor in the sit- 
uation, will force a commensurate reduic- 


NATIONAL AVERAGE PRICES OF USED CARS BY YEAR MODELS 


Bold face figures — year of sale 
Light face figures — year of model 


Actual average price 
Trend line of prices 
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In 1937, when returning prosperity 
was reflected in the used-car market, 
the demand for older used cars outran 
that for the newer models. At present, 
exactly the opposite situation prevails; 
it is the recent-model used cars that 


24 


are most in demand, as is demon- 
strated by the N.A.D.A. study of na- 
tional average used-car prices. Thus, 
in 1941, the line of actual average 
prices on 1940 models has broken 
away sharply from the trend line of 


prices, whereas on all the older models 
the two lines tend to adhere more 
closely to each other. In contrast, in 
1937, actual average prices on 1935 
models pulled farther away from the 
trend line than did 1936 models. 
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IN AUSTRALIA! 


Sydnev, Australia, boasts of the largest skating rink 
in the southern hemisphere—20,000 sq. ft. of flaw- 
less ice—designed and engineered by Carrier . . . 
Another dramatic application of Carrier’s world- 
famed Centrifugal Refrigeration Machines. 


Cool Work! Carrier helps industry to produce 
for National Defense, too. Wright Aeronautical’s 
new “blackout” plant is windowless. Yet comfort 
is constant...thanks to the cooling from the world’s 
largest single installation of Carrier Centrifugal 
Refrigeration Machines. 


For The Ladies: Here’s a summer beauty treatment that’s more 
than skin deep—cool comfort from the Carrier Self-Contained 
Weathermaker. In your beauty shop, it makes even a permanent 
a pleasure. To any shop, it brings Carrier’s proved dependability 
and performance in a low cost package. 


ane Conditioning’ss 7222 /lzme— 


. Willis H. Carrier “invented” air conditioning. 
Thanks to controls and techniques developed by him 
and his associates, air conditioning has opened a new 
world for you in the comforts you enjoy, the things 
you eat and wear, the way you live and work. 
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Announcing New Carrier 


Weathermaker at the lowest price ever! 


New De Luxe Window Model — Dependability of 
Carrier Room Weathermakers proved in 99 countries and 
on the seven seas will prove itself in your own home or 
office . . . pays greater comfort-dividends in performance, 
economy and downright satisfaction. There’s hot weather 
still ahead. Why not get a demonstration now? 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y Desk OBW 


“Weather Makers to the World” 


Please send me complete literature on the new Carrier 
Room Weathermaker, De Luxe Model. 


tion in the number of trade-ins avail- 
able to the public. Dealers will depend 
to a lesser extent upon wholesale out- 
lets to move excess used cars, and will be 
in a position to handle whatever stocks 
exist. 

The portion of gross profit lost 

through reduction in new cars to be sold 
will be recouped if possible on used-car 
prices. A rise in the tempo of defense 
spending, availability of fewer used cars, 
and an increased need for worker trans- 
portation in the defense industries 
should bring further used-car price ad- 
vances, according to Detroit opinion. 
@ Henderson vs. Dealers—A reported de- 
sire by Henderson to establish a ceiling 
for used-car prices will bring the strong- 
est outcry from dealer organizations. 
Dealers will stress that each yearly model 
has a distinctive depreciation rate vary- 
ing from 1.6% to 2.1% per month, and 
that there are a multitude of variations 
from those rates when one considers 
body styles. ‘he NRA system of estab- 
lishing top prices for trade-ins is consid- 
ered workable, but it is asserted that a 
satisfactory system of controlling actual 
used-car selling prices is unattainable. 


Farm Tool Rush 


Record demand for every 
type of agricultural equipment 


attributed first of all to prosper- 
ity. Supply problem created. 


Top executives in the major farm 
equipment companies may be dancing 
with joy at the way the farmers are 
keeping stock floors cleared of finished 
products, but it’s tough on the block 
man who has to sweet-talk the dealer 
into being contented with fewer ma- 
chines than he could sell. As yet, few 
farmers have been unable to obtain 
needed machinery, but this is no guide 
to what lies just ahead. 

The Corn Belt Farm Dailies summed 
up the situation the other day by call- 
ing it “the greatest demand of all time 
for all types of labor-saving farm ma- 
chinery, with some doubt as to the 
supply continuing to be adequate due to 
defense allocation of war materials.” 
Farm machinery men say that 1941 may 
conceivably earn a niche in agricultural 
history as the year when power equip- 
ment finally routed the last big hand- 
labor jobs from Northern farms. 

@ Labor Comes Third—Everybody is 
talking about the shortage of farm labor 
supply and the consequent need for 
farm machinery. Old hands in the in- 
dustry, who have weathered droughts, 
depressions, and bumper crops, say 
this is only part of the story. They 
assign first place, now and always, to 
money in the farmers’ pocket as the 
source of big demand. Next place goes 
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GOING UP 


Even before the Ford Motor Co.’s 
bomber plant near Ypsilanti, Mich., is 
finished, plans are drawn to more than 
double its size. Originally, the plant 
was started as part of the Knudsen 
plan to have automobile manufactur- 
ers make parts for bombers to be as- 
sembled in the middle West. One al- 
most unique feature of original plans 
was that Ford planned on financing 
the big job privately; apparent motive 
was Ford's desire to build complete 
bombers. Washington, last fall, didn’t 


a 


a 


r 


approve and told him to concentra 
on parts manufacture only. Foy; 
therefore decided to pay the bills a 

included a final assembly bay in th 

plant. Now, as part of the expand 
500-bombers-a-month program, th 
Office of Production Managemey 
wants Ford to build complete Cons 

idated four-engine bombers. Accor 
ingly, cost of the plant is being steppe: 
up to $47,000,000 and the Detens 
Plant Corp. is taking over the owne: 
ship. Size of the plant is being « 
panded so it will be able to produ: 
75 complete B-24 bombers a month 


to fear of a general price rise, and third 
comes labor shortage on farms. 

When, as now, all these exist at once, 
and farmers also fear that machines or- 
dered later may never be delivered, the 
manufacturers’ problem becomes not 
selling but allocating. ‘Today, not only 
labor-savers such as tractors and tractor 
tools, but even horse-drawn tillage tools, 
are selling like hotcakes. 
© 20% above 1940—Last year was good 
in farm equipment, and the industry 
figured 1941 would be better. Actually, 
it is running about 20% above 1940, 
considerably larger than had been fore- 
seen. 

The farm machinery people are not 
suffering acutely from remorse at over- 
demand meeting undersupply, because 
they could have done little about it, 
no matter how optimistic their fore- 
casts. Most of them have plenty of most 
kinds of basic materials because they 
customarily order these more than a year 
in advance. Conspicuous exceptions are 
aluminum and scarce alloys. 

The industry’s real bottleneck is ma- 
chine-tool capacity, and machine tools 
were unobtainable before the current 
demand could be foreseen by anyone but 
a seventh son. Their plants are running 
practically to full machine capacity. 


e Three Six-Day Shifts—Internatio: 

Harvester Co., for instance, is operatin; 
six days a week and three shifts a da 
where these schedules tie in with fo 
of parts and materials. Thus it is mai 
ing up during the selling season son 
of the production lost by its series 

long strikes. 

What next year’s production will b 
depends upon materials as the limiting 
factor. All of the flexibility inherent 1 
raw materials has already been taken out 
of 1941 production scheduling, with 
1942 sure to be worse. 

Unquestionably, far-sighted farmer 
are preparing for farm labor shortage 
by increasing their use of machinen 
Best farm-equipment index of this force 
is that demand for machinery is strong: 
est in those types which really save 
labor. 
e Tractors and Combines—An_ unusua 
share of tractors is going to farms not 
previously mechanized, dealers report 
Combines have been booming as a Cot 
tinuation of the trend that started tw 
years ago when the major companies 
brought out small tractors (BW —Jul. 
15°39,p17). 

But the red-hot lines are two perfect 
examples of labor-savers. They handle 
corn and hay, which after cotton att 
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Want Dependable Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures? 
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- FLUORESCENT LIGHTING Choose Certified aaandine - 


Specify FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures oo certified by world-famous ln acai 

Electrical Testing Laboratories as meeting 50 rigid speci- Durability and Safety 

fications set up by MAZDA lamp manufacturers to assure Ease of Maintenance 

better light and better service. Efficient Lighting Performance 


They're GUARANTEED! Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS are guaran- ye rss moe and Searvers 
teed by their manufacturers to be free from any defects in d om yr tal 
materials, workmanship or assembly for 90 days. ’ 


You get a WIDE VARIETY! Choose from over 100 different indus- 
trial and commercial FLEUR-O-LIER designs—now available LOOK 
to help you get fluorescent lighting fitted to your specific needs. for this tag 


. , ° Insist on it! — 
Get GOOD ADVICE. Be sure your fluorescent lighting is It identifies mine esos LMinarnes 


properly installed. Your local lighting company will be Tested, Certified, | | ..., £08 worescenr camps 
ortage glad to give you expert advice on how to get the most out ens acess ssotsrons, 


won of your investment in fluorescent. 
And when you buy fluorescent fixtures insist that 
they carry the FLEUR-O-LIER tag at the right. 


7 TEAR OUT AND MAIL 
& L ia U R os @) e L { 3 R Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers + 2144 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, Ohie 
Please send me FREE new booklet “50 Standards 
for Satisfaction,” together with list of Fleur-O-Lier 
Manufacturers manufacturers. 


Name 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open Address . : 
to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements City State 
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the two big hand-labor crops. Farmers 
have been slow to tool up on hay be- 
cause it is a low-value crop. Corn-pick- 
ing has remained faithful to the hand 
technique because it is a fill-in job. 

@ A Surprise—This spring, to everyone’s 
surprise, hay tools began moving off 
dealers’ floors earlier and in larger quan- 
tities than usual. Next, corn pickers be- 
gan selling, although no corn will be 
ready for picking for months. Big man- 
ufacturers are guessing that the indus- 
try’s total capacity will be inadequate. 

A further complication is that com 
pickers and combines use lots of sheet 
metal. With galvanized sheets prac- 
tically unobtainable, makers are turn- 
ing to black sheets, and must buy long- 
barrelled spray-painting equipment to 
reach inside the machines. Substitute 
materials have been a pesky problem to 
the industry all season, with no proba- 
bility of getting anything but worse. 
The engineers have pretty successfully 
designed nickel steel and similar scarce 
metals out of their products, are now 
struggling to find satisfactory substitutes 
for aluminum tractor-magneto frames 
and copper radiators. 

Farm tire sales are running ahead of 
1940's total of 1,412,300 units, which 
was a gain of 28% above the 1939 total. 
lhe bulk of the sales will go to original 
equipment, which took 80%. of last 
year's total. That's explained by the 
fact that practically all of the wheel- 
type tractors will roll off the production 
hnes on rubber (95% is considered 
likely by the trade, against 91.6% in 
1940—and against no rubber-tired trac- 
tors a year ago). In 1939, tractor tires 
constituted 85.6% of all farm tires sold; 
in 1940, sales of tires for other farm 
implements pushed the tractors’ per- 
centage down to 83%, evidence that 
rubber is moving into other farm imple- 
ment lines. 


A New Ship a Day 


That goal is likely to be 
reached by Maritime Commis- 
sion in 1942. World War con- 


struction rate has been passed. 


Speed of ship construction has caught 
up with and passed the World War rate. 
Blanket priorities are going to the Mari- 
time Commission to add more speed. 
he first all-welded passenger ship has 
been launched and the trend away from 
riveting will continue. 

At present the rate of delivery on the 
commission's “C”’ ships (modern combi- 
nation cargo-and-passenger ships) is al- 
most two a week. By November this 
schedule will be speeded up to four or 
five units a week. Some time in 1942 the 
commission’s objective of “a ship a day” 
probably will be reached. 
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@ Ugly Duckiings—On the emergency 
“ECD” ships, called the “Ugly Duck- 
lings” or “Liberty Fleet,” a maximum 
of four months on the ways is allowed, 
plus three months in wet basin, or a 
total of seven months from keel laying 
to delivery. The commission expects to 
be able to trim this schedule to a total 
of four and a half to five months from 
keel to delivery. Fifteen EC-2 keels 
have been laid to date. 

At Hog Island in 1918, when every 

known method was used to speed con- 
struction against U-boat sinkings, the 
best time on record was in building the 
S. S. Clifford. This ship was six months 
and five days on the ways, with a total 
elapsed time of seven months and 24 
days, roughly eight months, from keel 
laying to delivery. Thus, the 1941 build- 
ing program is approaching a speed 
double that of 1918. 
e Better Boats—But that is the lesser 
half of the story. One of these emer- 
gency ships is worth from three to seven 
of the old World War boats. They have 
better than commercial speeds; their 
freight-handling tackle and cargo accom- 
modations are superior; and they have 
long cruising range. 

The commission’s building program 
has been speeded to the point where 
705 commission-designed and govern- 
ment-financed ships, both C and EC-2, 
will be in service by the end of 1943. 
Including ships building on private ac- 
count, and those building by Great 
Britain in American yards, this total 
becomes 851. 

@ Fourfold Increase—In 1936 there were 
but 10 shipyards in the country in some 
degree of activity, with only 46 ways 
capable of taking 400 ft. ships, and most 
of these ways were being used for naval 


construction. Very soon there jj] }, 
in operation a total of 29 yards w +h jx 
ways building both regular anc ene, 
gency designs. Thus the nati 
pacity for building merchartn 
increased fourfold in four years 
Ships for this emergency are s¢ 
nothing in importance, because : 
the planes and weapons and oth + vit; 
supplies must be sea-borne to | rita 
Therefore, OPM’s Priorities |) vision 
has given shipbuilders working 0). Man, 
time Commission construction ai) A-|, 
blanket priority rating for vess.|s fg; 
delivery this year. For delivery in 194) 
the rating is A-l-b; and for delivery ip 
1943, it is A-l-c. These priorities assux 
the builders prompt delivery of ail crit. 
cal materials, of which steel plate is mos 
important. 
@ Where Ratings Apply—The blanke 
ratings are given to 24 construction com. 
panies, whose contracts total 289 ship 
Ratings also are given to agents of t 
Maritime Commission who are ha: ling 
purchase of equipment for the 312 EC: 
hulls. Thus the total number of ship 
involved is 601, and there will be mor 
The ratings apply to all materials ar 
equipment on the priorities critical list 
and to portable or stock tools, whethe 
or not on the critical list, but not ¢ 
machine tools. These must be obtained 
in the usual manner through the use o 
individual preference-rating certificate 
© African Comet—In ordinary times, the 
recent launching of the African Comet 
all-welded passenger vessel (BW—\Mav' 
’41,p57) for the American South Africa 
Line, would have attracted a great de 
of attention. Experts in the Maniti 
Commission explained that the biggest 
advantage in welding the vessels is a ~ 
to 11% weight reduction. 


CHICAGO’S “BIGGEST” 


When the transport plane, “The City 
of Chicago,” broke the red, white, and 
blue tape stretched across the east- 
west runway of the Chicago Munici- 
pal Airport last week, it set off a four- 
hour ceremony celebrating the com- 
pletion of what is now “the largest 
airport in the country.” The mile- 


square field, with 10,000,059 ft. of run- 


ways, is nearly three times the size 0! 
San Francisco’s field, the nation’s next 
largest. The longest runway extends 
6,480 ft. Capacity of the huge field was 
demonstrated on dedication av, 
when 135 commercial planes lauded 
and departed on regular runs without 
interfering with the ceremonics- 


which included stunt flying, si nul: 
taneous three-plane landings and take- 
offs on different runways, glider flizhts. 
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This hack saw blade 
also served 


Harrying important supplies to 
a cantonment, an army truck skidded and 
met with trouble. A hack saw was needed. 


From the village garage came a mechanic 
with a hack saw and blade. He helped 
repair the truck. The army supplies 
rolled on. 


This blade . . . bought at a hardware 
or mill supply dealer's. ..did a job 
directly for national defense. Thrilling. 
But, did it not also serve while helping 
to keep the local tractors, trucks and 
cars moving ? 


Crops must be reaped, products must 
be manufactured, trains must be kept 
running, buses and cars must carry muni- 
tion workers to their jobs. The small 
saws, the files and the knives in the 
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hands of thousands of workers through- 
out the Nation... in small shops and 
large industrial plants...do their 
work, wear out and must be replaced. 


Busy as it is, turning out steel and 
armor plate on Government order, 
Disston is making every effort to keep 
efficient hack saw blades, files, hand 
saws and kindred tools flowing through 
the normal channels of trade. National 
strength must not be impaired. 


In a remote village, a new blade for a 
hack saw may also serve. 
4 s » 
For greater tool efficiency in your plant, the 
expert advice of Disston Engineers is yours 


for the asking. Write Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


SA/ IN CONSTRUCTION 


When Boeing Aircraft needed a large plant some portions of the plant calling for 200-ft. clear spans. 
Austin’s answer was, “90 days!” 

DESIGNING AND BUILDING GOES HAND IN HAND 

built 660,000 sq. ft. of floor space in 90 days —Austin Engineers dug in.. . for construction had to start 

immediately ...and at the same time, a corps of Austin 

Early last year when Boeing Aircraft Company received a Engineers began the preparation of detailed drawings. 

large Defense order for Fly ing Fortresses they discussed their 100,000 cubic yards of earth had to be moved... . 3,246 piles 

need for greatly enlarged floor space with Austin Engineers up to 35 ft. long had to be driven through sand to the bottom 

and asked them, “How long will of a swamp...3,750 tons of structural steel had to be erected 

it take to design and build including special trusses 200 ft. long . . . an extensive system 

660,000 sq. ft. of floor space?” of underground corridors, 1,850 ft. long, had to be prov ided 

Only preliminary plans had to accommodate employees entering and leaving the plant, 

been prepared. The construction also to carry service lines for electricity, compressed air, 24°, 

involved highly special design— water and steam . . . an elaborate system of overhead cranes 

part of heavy reinforced con- suspended from the trusses had to be installed. Despite this 

crete construction ... and part highly special design and construction— Austin completed 


single story steel frame, with the entire 660,000 sq. ft. addition—or 15 acres—in 90 cays. 


addition quickly, Austin Engineers designed and 
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THE CALL FOR STILL MORE FLOOR SPACE—by 
Hetober, 1940, Boeing called for still more floor space, 
his time, 1,000,000 sq. ft. with a large assembly aisle having 
300-ft. clear span. This hcnght, the total area up to 
332,000 sq. ft. or 42 acres. Austin completed this last addi- 
fon, (except administration building) through the winter 
ad spring months, in 140 calendar days. 


TEAMWORK SAVES TIME —the handling of Boeing 
projects is typical of the way Austin Engineers have served 
actically every industry for a period of over 35 years. In 
nanufacturing processes as in the construction industry, 
traight-line methods produce quicker and better results. 
Divide responsibility and you delay progress. Concentrate 
sponsibility and you speed results. Austin assumes full 
sponsibility for, and co-ordinates engineering and construc- 
ion to save valuable building time. 


LAMPS TO LOCOMOTIVES — projects designed and 
built by Austin are producing tiny radio parts, giant bombers 
nd mammoth Diesel locomotives. Specializing for many 


years in the industrial field, Austin Engineers naturally have 


n intimate knowledge of the building requirements of many 
ndustries. 


FROM PUGET SOUND TO LONG ISLAND SOUND — 


since the demand for more floor space knows no state bound- 


$...is nationwide, Austin Service is able to play a 
imely part in Defense because it is available through 13 
trategically located offices listed below —each long estab- 
ished and each having an intimate knowledge of local con- 
litions. Austin Engineers are prepared to offer suggested 
designs and cost estimates without obligation. 


A KEY TO NEW 


A few design ideas, relating to in- 
dustrial construction, developed 
by Austin Engineers, are briefly 
described below. While their ad- 
vantages are not applicable to all 
industries, a checkup of their 
possibilities might prove of value 
to you. 

Rigid Frame Construction — pro- 
vides modern interiors, “clean 
as a gun barrel.” Makes possible 
decreased building heights which 
reduce costs. With fewer steel 
members overhead most 
shadows are eliminated at the 
working plane. 

Portal Truss Construction — permits 
installation of conveyors, tram- 


cross 


View at right—Boeing Flying For- 
tress powered by 4engines of twelve- 
hundred horsepower each. Produc- 
tion of these giant bombers has« 
been greatly stepped upin the plant 
shown below. Boeing plant facilities 
in Seattle have been increased three 
times in the past year for National 
Defense. 


Boeing Assembly Plant, No. 2, 
Seattle, designed and built by 
Austin under several repeat con- 
tracts. This plant started with a 
nucleus of 156,000 square feet of 
floor space in 1936, It has been ex- 
panded several times and now con- 
tains a total of 42 acres. 


IDEAS 


ways or duct work through welded 
steel trusses in addition to « 
veyors and load suspension fr 
bottom of trusses. 

Welded Construction — provid 
greater strength and rigidity with 
less vibration. It is noiseless con 
struction. Reduces maintenance 
costs and checks corrosion 

“Controlled Conditions” Plant 
uniform lighting is provided 
hours a day. Also complete atmo 
pheric control—every day is like that 
rare day in June. Noise is controlled 
with fewer mistakes, less strain and 
fatigue. Provides straight-line pr 
duction that is actually straight 


regardless of the processes inv olved 


BUILDERS 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC'S NEW BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA., 


FORTIFIED AGAINST WEATHER 


WITH A 


BUILT-UP ROOF 


To make sure of unfailing protection, 
Western Electric topped its new Atlanta 
building with a CAREY Built-Up Roof. 
After all, there’s no need for any buyer 
of an industrial roof to take a chance—not 
when CAREY will build the roof and guar- 
antee up to 20 years of expense-free serv- 
ice. In the construction of a CAREY Roof, 
chance is ruled out. Factors that affect roof 
life—extremes of temperature, presence of 
salt air, chemical fumes, vibration. etc.— 
are appraised in the light of experience 
and tho roof built to meet the requirements. 


For roof safety and low yearly cost, capital- 
ize CAREY’S 68 years of manufacturing experi- 
ence. A nationwide organization is at your 
service. Write today for our book, ‘’Specifica- 
tions for Bonded Roofs’’—address Dept. 29. 

& 


Carey Insulations Also Used: Hot water pipe 
and air-conditioning lines in this Western 
Electric building are CAREY Insulcted. 

* 


Beers Construction Co., Gen. Contractors; San- 
ford-Brown Co., Roofing Contractors; Brum- 
below Plumbing and Heating Co., Insulation 
Contractors. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY - Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
IN CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, LTD. Office and Factory: LENNOXKVILLE, P.Q@ 


a business . 


°4 Globe-We rnicke Co. .. CINCINNATI, O. 


EVERY BUSINESS SHOULD USE 
THIS VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEM 


Modern business cannot afford guesswork. Now is the time to install 
Globe -Wernicke visible record systems that instantly reveal vital 
facts that may mean the difference between profit or loss. 


Globe-Wernicke visible records can be applied to any department of 
. . personnel, payroll, stock, sales, credit, etc., and are 
widely used by professional men. Both book and cabinet type equip- 
ment are available for any record need, regardless of size. Stock or 
special card forms may be had to meet individual requirements. 
Consult our local dealer or write to us for more information about 
how visible records can save time, work and money in your business. 


Globe-Wernicke visible records wnbe be used 
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U.S. Movie Drive 


Industry’s defense job nas 
developed into sixfold program 
covering everything from world 
politics to recruiting plugs. 


As a potent, advance arm of the \\az; 
propaganda machine, the motion piciur 
has as: select a place in the “war of 
nerves” as the parachute troops and 
panzer divisions in the war of arms. | ligh 
Norwegian officials were treated t 
exclusive showing of “Baptism of | 
Germany’s movie record of the cong vest 
of Poland, a few days before the Fuc 
took over. Movies have played an im 
tant part in the softening up of almost 
every European country before the Nazis 


= & 4 ad = 


| stepped in for the kill. 


| world. 


What's sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander, and the United States has 
the biggest and most highly-developed 
motion picture organization in the 
That’s why the movie industn 


| today finds itself squarely in the middle 


of the national-defense effort, pledged 
to “a defense subject with every pro- 
gram. 
@ Six-Fold Cooperation—Although its 
work is just shifting into high, the indus- 
try’s defense rdle already breaks down 
into a half-dozen classifications: 

(1) Production, usually with the co- 


| operation of the Army, Navy, and other 


government branches, of regular feature 
movies with a strong defense slant. Such 
current full-length films as “Buck Pr- 
vates” and “I Wanted Wings” are 
examples. 

2) Delivery of a series of short trail- 


ers, plugging outright such defense 


| causes as the Office of Production Man- 


agement’s subcontracting activities, the 
Army’s recruiting campaign, the United 


| Service Organization drive, and _ the 


Treasury's plea for defense bond pur- 
chases. 
(3) Production, both by Hollywood 


| and by the regular industrial film com- 


panies, of movies and slidefilms for use 
in the training of soldiers, mechanics, 
and other defense workers. 

(4) A step-up in the amount and kind 
of attention given to defense subjects by 
the regular newsreels. Last year about 
one-fifth of all newsreel clips were on 
national defense. In the first five months 
of 1941, the proportion jumped to 25%. 

(5) Voluntary control of the type and 
quantity of U.S. pictures exported to 
Latin America. So far there has been 
no crackdown in the way of an official 
ban on certain pictures for export. Care- 
ful suasion—exercised via the three-way 
cooperation of the State ent 
Nelson Rockefeller’s committee, and i 
dustry advisers—has produced satis! 
tory results. More adequate newst 
coverage both ways, of the United States 


l 
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below the border and of Latin American 
happenings in this country, is included 
in this program. 

(6) Similar cooperation to assure an 

uninterrupted supply of American films 
to England. Around 65% of the pictures 
shown in England are U.S.-produced. 
Movie men like to point out that the 
shipment of films to England has con- 
tinued unabated in spite of the freezing 
of the industry’s funds abroad. By Octo- 
ber of this year, Hollywood will have 
some $36,000,000 tied up in Great Brit- 
ain, and there’s no prospect of getting it 
out anytime in the near future. 
e Personal Appearances—All this does 
not take into account the publicity job 
Hollywood is doing via personal appear- 
ances of stars on eds and radio de- 
fense programs and the elaborate sched- 
ule of entertainments at Army camps. 

The mechanism for handling the in- 

dustry’s defense job was set up last 
October in the form of the Motion 
Picture Committee Cooperating for Na- 
tional Defense. This is headed by an 
ex officio committee made up of the top 
men in the 31 major industry organiza- 
tions—producing studios, theater chains, 
guilds, and associations. Under it is the 
National Coordinating Committee 
which works through special divisions 
in charge of production, distribution, 
newsreels, trade press, and theaters. 
e Harmon Named Coordinator—I'rancis 
S. Harmon, executive assistant to Will 
H. Hays in the office of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., has been handed the job 
of coordinator. His services, like those 
of everyone else on the committee, are 
voluntary and unpaid. 

Although the M.P.C.C.N.D. has a 
hand in coordinating every phase of the 
industry's sixfold program, its biggest 
and most tangible effort to date has 
been in arranging for nonprofit pro- 
duction and distribution of the defense 
trailers which are exhibited along with 
regular programs in movie houses across 
the country. 
© How It’s Done—This, roughly, is how 
the setup works: Say the Navy wants a 
three-minute trailer to push recruiting. 
Liaison officers get in touch with Har- 
mon, who turns the job over to the 
committee’s production division, which 
irons out problems of script, continuity, 
or whatever and assigns the film to the 
studio most ready and willing to take 
it on. Whoever takes over produces it 
without profit. For example, Loew’s 
turned out the T'reasury’s defense-bond 
film at cost. National Screen Service, 
which specializes in the making of regu- 
lar commercial trailers, donated its facili- 
ties to make the Social Security Board’s 
short, “Calling All Workers.” 


Once produced, the Navy’s recruiting | 


film is previewed by representatives of 
the theaters division who advise on pro- 
gramming, publicity, etc. Prints of the 
film are then sent out to one of the 
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“Yes, but what has it got 


that I haven’t got?” 


—says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


gat 
8 


“Please, sir! This is a business machine—does more work than a bevy of perspirin 


a geome It’s a Nationat Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machine. Saves time. Saves 
abor. Avoids errors. Suited to numerous uses, yet so simple a child can run it! 


“For instance—you can switch it from 
accounts receivable to accounts payable 
to payroll work (or what-have-you) by 
changing the removable stop bar—in one 
minute flat! It’s built to fit your book- 
keeping system, no need to change that. 
And full of ingenious efficiency features. 


“There are other Nationat machines, 
tailor-made to each job—listing, posting, 
proving, analyzing, check-writing, remit- 
tance control and more. Machines that 
soon pay for themselves, all engineered by 
the makers of Nationat Cash Registers. 
. « « Be smart—see NaTionat first!” 


"See for yourself! This machin 
front-feed insertion, two automatic date: 
standard typewriter and adding machin 
keyboards, selective column printing 

plete visibility, entirely automatic action 
It’s built to work full time and finish in 
jig time! We call it ‘Mr. Magic.’ 
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Defense Business Checklist 


@ No Tire Price Ceilings—Contemplated 
price ceilings on tires, tubes and other 
finished rubber products (BW —Jul.5’41, 
p15) will be deferred for several months 
in order to give the industry an oppor- 
tunity to work out price problems on 
a voluntary basis. The decision to defer 
the price schedules for the rubber in- 
dustry was reached by OPACS after a 
series of conferences with tire manufac- 
turers, mass distributors, and dealers 
who strongly insisted that, in spite of 
contemplated reductions in crude rubber 
consumption, there is little or no pros- 
pect that the prices of tires and tubes 
will get out of hand. 


® Zinc Priority Changes—Several changes 
have been announced in the order impos- 
ing mandatory industry-wide control on 
zinc by OPM’s Priorities Division. As a 
result of the changes, producers may now 
make full deliveries of minimum quan- 
tities (minimum carload lots in the case 
of metallic zinc, and 2,000 pounds in 
the case of zinc oxide or zinc dust) so 
long as these deliveries do not interfere 
with defense orders. Other changes pro- 
vide that customers for zinc must file 
affidavits with their suppliers, stating that 
they are not increasing inventories to 
unnecessary levels, and that producers 
must also file affidavits with the OPM 
stating their intention to report on cus- 
tomers’ conformance to the Priorities 
Division. Priorities Director Stettinius 
also issued a statement pointing out that 
galvanizers who redistill zinc dross or 
skimmings are producers under the terms 
of the zinc priority order and, as such, are 
subject to all the terms and require- 
ments of that order, including the re- 
quirements for setting aside certain speci- 
fied amounts of metal for emergency 
allocation by the Priorities Division. 


@ Aid for Defense Towns—The new 
$150,000,000 program of Defense Public 
Works, to be administered by a special 
PWA division, has got under way with 
nearly a half a billion dollars of project 
proposals ready for study and action. Proj- 
ects to be undertaken to meet defense- 
town emergency conditions as they are 
determined by the President are schools, 
water works, sewers, sewage, garbage, and 
refuse disposal facilities, public sanitary 
facilities, water treatment and_purifica- 
tion works, hospitals, recreational facili- 
ties, streets, and access roads. Priorities 
for the new program will be determined 
on the basis of the degree to which the 
community involved is engaged in de- 
fense work. The administrator is author- 
ized, with the approval of the President, 
to determine the amount of the grant 
justified in each individual situation. 


@ Tool Speedup Order—A new order de- 
signed to speed up production of vitally 
needed machine tools has been an- 
nounced by OPM’s Priorities Division. 
Taking the place of the previous ma- 
chine-tool order (P-2) issued on Mar. 26, 
it extends limited blanket preference 


ratings to approximately 450 builders of 
machine tools and similar metal-working 
equipment. It also provides that sub- 
contractors of machine-tool builders may 
extend ratings to their own suppliers. 
In addition, the order sets up a staggered 
preference rating system allowing for 
different ratings for different companies, 
depending on the urgency of the work. 
Equipment to which the new ratings can 
be extended includes: motors, and other 
electrical equipment; alloy steels in bars, 
forgings. casting, and tubes; iron, steel, 
and aluminum castings; machine parts 
and equipment; cutting tools, including 
cemented carbides; abrasives; measuring 
instruments and gauges; brass, copper, 
and steel tubing and fittings; oil resisting 
hose; and foundry supplies of steel rail 
and other steel scrap, silvery pig iron, 
regular pig iron, coke, ferro-silicon, ferro- 
manganese, vanadium, nickel, molybde- 
num, chromium. 


@ New Priorities Offices—OPM’s Priori- 
ties Division has added six new field 
offices to the ones previously announced 
at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. New offices opened, and the 
district managers picked to operate them 
are as follows: 

St. Louis—Louis E. Crandall, former 
president of the Simmons Hardware Co. 

Denver—V. L. Board, chairman of the 


Industrial Development Committee of 


the Denver Chamber of Commerce. 
Detroit—Walter Hall, formerly con- 
nected with General Electric Co., Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., and Cadillac 
Motor Car Co. 
Cleveland—W. Thomas Walker. 
Dallas—J. Burke Crockett, contractor. 
Pittsburgh—C, F. Cruciger, formerly 
associated with Spang, Chalfant & Co. 
All of these district offices may be 
reached through the Federal Reserve 
Banks in the cities named. 


@ Contracts and Orders—Another major 
ae of the defense program that has 
n picking up speed is the expansion 
of munitions centers. Representative of 
the many projects involved in this pro- 
m is the construction of a $40,000,- 
0 chemical warfare arsenal to be built 
at Huntsville, Ala., and operated in con- 
junction with the Edgewood, Md., arse- 
nal. In addition, the War Department 
has issued letters of intent totaling 
$34,908,225 for machine tools and 
equipment for three $30,000,000 small 
arms ammunitions plants under con- 
struction at St. Paul, Salt Lake City, and 
Des Moines. Meanwhile, a $166,261,526 
contract has been awarded to Glenn L. 
Martin Co. for medium bombers to be 
assembled at the government-owned 
Omaha plant; a $127,440,000 contract 
has been awarded to North American 
Aviation for medium bombers to be pro- 
duced at the government-owned Kansas 
City plant. In addition, Chevrolet and 
Buick divisions of General Motors have 
been awarded contracts totaling $179,- 
000,000 for airplane engines and parts. 


distribution division’s seven lists of ex- 
changes. From the exchange, the trailer 
goes to individual theaters to be needled 
into regular programs. Only nonprofit 
films are given the committee’s official 
sanction. 

e Film Handled Free—By virtue of spe- 
cial permission from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the film is 
hauled free by Film Carriers, Inc., the 
association of 26 truckin companies 
which services. 85% of the country’s 
theaters. When all theaters in the ex- 
changes on one list have shown the film, 
prints are returned to the distribution 
division to be sent out to another ex- 
change list. Exchanges handle all the 
committee’s films free. This is no mean 
job; some 120,000 shipments and 240,- 
000 entries were involved in showing 
the Army’s 12 recruiting trailers around 
the country. 

To date, the committee has arranged 
for distribution of 19 films, and 10,000 
of the country’s 15,000 movie houses 
have signed a pledge to exhibit all its 
products. 

@ Industrial Producers’ Job—Aside from 
Hollywood’s effort, there is the defense 
contribution of the commercial film 
producers—the companies which spe- 
cialize in making movies to order for 
business and industry (BW —Special Re- 
ort to Executives, May27’39,p38). 
any of these studios have the facilities 
for turning out “propaganda” films on 
a par with Hollywood’s, but their forte 
has always been the production of in- 
structional material—both movies and 
slidefilms—and consequently their big 
defense job now lies in the training of 
mechanics and soldiers. 

For an example of their work, take 

the activities of the biggest industrial 
film producer, the Jam Handy Picture 
Service of Detroit. In the last war, the 
Handy organization made films to teach 
such subjects as the proper methods of 
harnessing horses and mules, the opera- 
tion of the Browning machine gun and 
Stokes mortar. This time, the Handy 
studios have a four-year jump on the 
job, for about that long ago the com- 
pany foresaw the present shortage of 
mechanics and turned out a slidefilm kit 
to be used in the training of automobile- 
mechanics. Now the company is selling 
its auto mechanics kits both to the 
Army and to the automobile dealers 
who must train mechanics to replace 
those going into the Army. 
e Pilot Training Films—The Jam Handy 
organization has a similar slidefilm kit 
based on the official ground school ma- 
terial of the Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram and approved by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. The company 
also is working with the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. So far, work on 
government orders has not interfered 
with the studio’s regular film production 
for private industry. 

As part of its visual training program, 
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WORLD CHAMPION 


MISS MARGARET HAMMA, operating an IBM Electromatic 
Typewriter, established a new professional world’s record 


of 149 words per minute for one hour. 


The first half-hour of this performance won for her the amateur championship. 
x These records were made in competition with 8 other professional contestants 
and 44 other amateur contestants from various parts of the United States and 
Canada. 3% The competition was held under the auspices of the Ninth Annual 


International Commercial Schools Contest in Chicago, on June 19 and 20, 1941. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


& 
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He travels 1400 
miles on a meal! 


BUT THIS TYPICAL Montana steer can't 
take much of the credit for covering 1400 
miles on a light lunch! His feat is made 
possible by the special stock trains of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, which provide 
one-feed service from Montana to the 
stockyards in South St. Paul and Chicago 
during the fall range movements. 


UP GOES MR. STEER for his ride east. 
Because Northern Pacific whisks him to 
stockyards so quickly, his train will only 
have to stop once for feeding. Because he 
is less time on the way, he arrives heavier, 
in better condition, brings a better price. 


£% 


“ie 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC record of 
“Special Service’’ has for years given it a 
top reputation with livestock shippers of 
Montana and North Dakota—one of the 
reasons why the Northern Pacific contin- 
ues to be... 

“The Main Street of the Northwest” 


R. W. Clark, Vice President—Traffic 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


‘ 


ANTI-SABOTAGE 


First person to be photographed by 
the identification camera at the Glenn 
L. Martin Co.’s aircraft plant in Balti- 
more, when the company instituted 


“anti-sabotage” rules, was Mr. Martin 
himself. Every employee must carry 
an identification card with a picture 
showing features, height, and identifi- 
cation number. All workers’ finger- 
prints are also kept on file. 


the U.S. Office of Education has issued 
contracts totaling $175,000 for pro- 
duction of forty 400-ft., 16-millimeter 
movie reels to be shown to vocational 
classes in schools and factories. Con- 
tracts have gone to eight companies in 
the industrial and documentary film 
field: Jam Handy; Caravel Films, Inc., 
New York City; Audio Productions, 
New York City; Calvin Co., Kansas 
City; Loucks & Norling, New York 
City; Ray Bell Films, Inc., St. Paul; 
West Coast Sound Studios, New York 
City; and Emerson York Studios, New 
York City. Each company is scheduled 
to make five films. Three outfits— 
Handy, Caravel, and Audio—are in pro- 
duction now and 10 reels are expected 
to be ready for distribution within the 
next couple of weeks. 

@ Contract Costs Vary—The contract 
cost of individual films varies, as the 
Office of Education is experimenting to 
determine whether, for example, a 
$6,000 reel warrants the added cost over 
a $4,000 reel. Reels will become the 
property of the Office of Education, but 
prints will be made and distributed on 
a cost-plus arrangement, allowing some 
profit to a commercial film-printing 
laboratory. 

A similar series of 50 visual education 
reels is being turned out by 15 or 20 of 
the big Hollywood producers on a non- 
profit basis for the Army Signal Corps. 
The Signal Corps was sold on training 


films when it ran tests to see how much 
difference preliminary viewing of a 
movie demonstration made in the rapid- 
ity with which recruits learned the 
operation of a 240-mm. howitzer. Of- 
ficers went around to the Research 
Council of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences and got hold 
of Producer Darryl F. Zanuck, who was 
made a lieutenant colonel with authority 
to go ahead and arrange for production 
of the 50 training films. Zanuck also is 
handling a film on West Point for the 
War Department and another on vene- 
real disease for the Public Health Service. 
Some of the industrial film companies 
are inclined to be a little scornful of 
Hollywood's burst of energy. They figure 
that anything the “home of the stars” 
may contribute to the defense program 
will be pretty heavily on the side of 
glamour. 
e No Censorship—Yet—So far, there's 
been little open talk of outright censor 
ship and heavy-handed government 
suasion. But the thought of what might 
be trotted out if the industry proved 
recalcitrant undoubtedly has contrib 
uted to the movies’ wholehearted co 
operation. Of course, there’s been some 
kicking. The newsreel companies have 
objected when military censorship grew 
irksome but most producers now realize 
they have to accept it as a quid pro quo 
for government cooperation. 


The biggest difficulties probably have 
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AIN, sleet, dust, dirt and careless handling 

hazards of transit beyond your control. O 
the shipment leaves your plant, all you can 
is hope. But you can control the packaging! Ca 
the wrapping material and methods used by 
shipping department ‘take it’’? 

FIBREEN is doing an outstanding protecti 
job for American industry. 

Steel mills use it to wrap 10-ton bundles 
steel sheets, loaded on open freight cars. Fur 
ture makers find a FIBREEN wrap gives effectiv 
shipping protection at a substantial saving in lab 
and crating. It has reduced claims for damag: 
transit to a remarkable degree. It protects ex; 
shipping — wraps and protects a host of produ 
varying from a box of roses to auto bodies 

Perhaps it can do a job for you. The Sisalk: 
Co. has accumulated a wealth of experiencé 
research in packaging and shipping. Write, « 
lining what you have to protect or ship and y 
present methods. We will suggest methods oth 
have found effective; and supply, without obliga 
tion, enough FIBREEN for a practical trial! 


FIBREEN is 6 ply: TWO layers of strong kraft, 

reenforced with T WO layers of crossed sisal fibers 

embedded in TWO layers of special asphalt — 

all combined under heat and pressure. FIBREEN is pliable and clean — 
will not scuff — stands an astonishing amount of abuse and exposure. 
FIBREEN is used either as a wrapping or a lining material. 


Soak it—twist it—try to tear it! Only when you get a sample in 
your own hands can you realize that a paper can be so strong — so tough 
—and impervious to moisture. There is no other material like FIBREEN. 
Available promptly in rolls and blankets of many widths. Write for sample. 


FIBREEN is a product of The Sisalkraft Co. -~ who ore also manufacturers of 
Sisalkratt, Sisal-X, Sisal-Tape and Copper-Armored Sisalkraft. 


E THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


~ 


been over voluntary control of films 
exported to Latin America and other 
parts of the globe. ‘The government is 
anxious to secure heavy export of docu- 
mentary, historical, and other films 
which present the U.S. in the best pos- 
sible light, while the industry naturally 
has an eye on the box office. 

@ Action for Latins—Pictures larded 
with long and uplifting soliloquies fall 
pretty flat when dialogue must be con- 
centrated in brief subtitles, while most 
action films are surefire below the Rio 
Grande. Movie men have had some 
success in persuading the more high- 
minded government officials that pic- 
tures like “Jesse James’”—objected to 


DOUBLE-DUTY PLANT 


At its Chicago Heights, IIl., plant, 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., is manu- 
tacturing its regular line of civilian 
products and filling an Army ordnance 
contract for bench-top tool cabinets 


because of its outlaw theme—will go 
over big and not harm United States 
prestige. In return, they're ready to ex- 
port a certain number of pictures which 
may create a good impression but won't 
bring home the bacon. Both Washing- 
ton and Hollywood are well agreed on 
more careful supervision of such pictures 
dealing with Latin America as the much- 
debated “Argentine Nights,” which re- 
cently was banned in Buenos Aires. 
Hollywood is forestalling the inclina- 
tions of some of the more zealous Wash- 
ington officials by frequent reminders 
as to the importance of straight enter- 
tainment pictures. Producers know by 
long experience that the most inspira- 


(below) on the same machinery every 
day. The trick is turned with special 
auxiliary equipment that is changed 
with the shifts. In the welding de- 
partment, for example, spot welders 
are in use daytimes for making the 
company’s established lines (above). 
When the shift changes in the late 
afternoon, the tool-toter beneath the 
welding arm of each machine is 
whisked away and a special slotted-top 
bench is substituted that holds a milli- 
tary cabinet drawer right up to the 
welder. A truck which contains a sup- 
ply of steel and furnishes space to 
stack the finished drawers is wheeled 
up behind the operator. This set-up 
continues for two shifts. Then, at 
7:30 a.m., ordnance-contract benches 
and trucks are pushed off into the 
corner. The tool-toters are restored. 


Inside two minutes, the spot-welding 
machines are back on civilian output 
for another eight-hour day. 


tional films don’t necessarily draw 
biggest boxoffice, and they are con ng 
down hard on the contribution una. .). 
terated entertainment can make to jj. 
tional morale. 


Rail-Rate Maze 


ICC and the railroads 
wrestle with the problem of 
simplifying freight structure east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


Once upon a time, it is said, thicre 
was a man who understood railroad 
freight-rate classification and thought 
that all rates were fair. But that was 
“once upon a time.” 

In St. Louis on July 10 the Interstate 

Commerce Commission conducted a 
meeting which may prove to be one of 
the most important in the history of 
American railroads. It was the commis 
sion’s first hearing in the general investi 
gations into the proper level of railroad 
freight rates and classifications to apply 
in all parts of the country east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 
@ Uniformity or Status Quo?—Southem 
and western shipper representatives ap- 
peared in behalf of one uniform level of 
freight rates throughout the country. 
Spokesmen for other regions battled for 
the status quo. The Topeka Traffic 
Association, for instance, previously had 
informed its members, ““There is grave 
DANGER in this (one level of freight 
rates) for Topeka because in any level- 
ing process some rates go down but 
OTHERS come UP.” 

Representatives of railroads, shippers, 

and other interested parties who ap- 
peared at the hearing received from the 
ICC in advance some 1,000-plus pages 
of four published studies prepared by 
the staff of the commission. ‘These re- 
ports were not read at the hearing. But 
they formed the basis for discussions at 
which the authors answered questions, 
noted objections, and gave thought to 
recommendations related to those con- 
tained in the studies. 
@ What’s Included—One of these manu- 
scripts, prepared by C. G. Jensen, as- 
sistant to the director of the commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Trafic, suggested im- 
provements in railroad class rates, and 
told why. E. S. Hobbs, statistical ana- 
lyst of the Bureau of Statistics, had 
prepared a paper on the progression in 
freight-rate mileage scales prescribed by 
the commission. 

Background material was covered in 
bulky documents by W. H. S. Stevens, 
assistant director of the Bureau of St: 
tistics, and F. K. Edwards, economist ot! 
the Bureau of Statistics. The first ot 
these comprehensively tabulated and di: 
cussed distribution of the natural rc 
sources of the U.S. (including mineral 
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BANANA-CONDITIONING WAREHOUSE: Richmond Hill, L. |. % OWNER: Hercules Banana Company 
ARCHITECT: Wm. Higginson & Son, New York City * CONTRACTOR: Alfred N. Warwick, Long Island City, N. Y. 
CONCRETE CONTRACTOR: Petersen & Sorensen, Long Island City, N. Y. 


The banana plant wasn’t 
growing fast enough! 


For a number of good reasons, work on the new 
Hercules banana-conditioning plant was behind 
schedule. Refrigerating rooms were not ready: 
their floors weren’t even laid and a 
boatload of bananas was due to arrive any day. 


Resourceful, the contractor remembered the 
high-speed properties of Lehigh Early Strength 
Cement. He knew it would get concrete to 
usable strength three to five times faster than 
normal cement. He knew that if Lehigh Early 
Strength Cement went into those concrete floors, 


he could start work on the refrigerating rooms in 
a few hours. 

That, of course, is what happened; thanks to the 
remarkable speed of Lehigh Early Strength 
Cement, the boatload of bananas went into the 
American diet instead of the discard. 


For your concrete work—no matter what the 
purpose—remember the savings that Lehigh 
Early Strength Cement effects. Your architect 
or contractor can tell you how worthwhile 


they'll be. 


Lehigh 


EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT 


for service-strength concrete in a hurry 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
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power, agricultural, forest, and human 
resources) by freight-rate territories. ‘The 
second pointed out cost of performing 
railroad freight service in ie various 
rate territories, and included cost scales 
by territories and types of equipment. 
@ Why Rates Differ—The ICC and the 
Association of American Railroads be- 
lieve that much of the disagreement 
arises through misunderstanding of the 
basis of rate-making. Freight rates dif- 
fer, of course, because they are made to 
fit regionally-varying railroad costs, dis- 
tribution of resources, locations of mar- 
kets, and other commercial and trans- 
portation conditions. 

They're not like passenger fares, for 
a sharp reduction in these fares would 
bring an increase in the amount of pas- 
senger travel and perhaps an increase 
in carrier revenues. But freight moves 
because there is a consumer, and a vari- 
ation in the freight rate doesn’t ordi- 
narily affect the volume of consumption. 
@ Internal Barriers—Shippers in the 
South and the West charge that internal 
trade barriers have been raised against 
certain sections of the U.S. by so-called 
freight rate discrimination. Their com- 
plaint has been directed at the “class 
iates” (dry goods, style goods, etc.), 
rather than the “commodity rates.” For 
it is true that class rates are lowest in 
the East, 40% higher in the South, 
57% higher in the West, and 100% 
higher in the Rocky Mountain states. 

On the other hand, the commodity 

rates—on crops that constitute most 
southern and western shipments—are 
lower in the South and West. So, as 
many railroads contend, it all balances 
out, but that isn’t much consolation to 
the southern manufacturer who must 
pay more to ship his goods to market. 
@ ICC and the A.A.R.—The ICC points 
out that the relatively higher class rates 
in the South and West make possible 
the lower level of commodity rates in 
those territories. Because of the diver- 
sity of interests of its members, it is 
dificult for the A.A.R. to take sides 
either way. But, in general, it agrees 
with the ICC on this point. 

The railroad front will be split not 
only by the natural self-interest of the 
roads but also by the impact of heavy 
defense business. Some roads which 
normally might want lower short-haul 
rates because of truck competition are 
now instructing their agents not to ac- 
cept short-haul or l.c.l. loads—but to 
give preference to defense or crop- 
movement orders. 

@ Long-Haul and Short-Haul—Another 
item on the agenda at the St. Louis 
meeting was the long-standing discrep- 
ancy between long-haul and short-haul 
rates. ‘The short-haul rate structure in 
all territories commenced to disintegrate 
10 or 12 years ago because of highway 
competition. Mr. Jensen’s study pre- 
pared for the hearing suggested that the 
per-mile rates for short-hauls be lowered 
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further to bring them closer to the 
long-haul rates. 

Short-haul rates per mile rightly may 
be larger than long-haul rates, it 1s 
agreed. Rates are composed of (1) a 
fixed terminal element—including ter- 
minal costs, loading time, unloading, 
duplication of billings, etc.; (2) a rela- 
tively-fixed overhead element; and (3) a 
line-haul element. The fixed costs are 
absorbed by mileage revenues—and are 
roportionately higher for the short- 
at If the mileage is short, it stands 
to reason that higher rates are needed. 
@ Low-Grade Traffic—Still another prob- 
lem at the hearing was the spread be- 


SAVING POWER 


Substituting kerosene lanterns for 
neon lights, a Walgreen drug store in 
Knoxville, Tenn., TV A’s home town, 
uses the power conservation program 
in the Southeast to demonstrate its 
merchandising showmanship. The 
campaign, featuring the _ slogan, 
“When not in use, turn off the juice,” 
was officially launched by the Office 
of Production Management last week 
in order to secure more power for de- 
fense industry, notably aluminum pro- 
duction, in the area where the de- 
ficiency of rainfall has curtailed power 
output. To offset the threatened short- 
age, relieved by recent rains, OPM has 
ordered seven new utility interconnec- 
tions in six states and will thus create 
a new 17-state power pool. But that’s 
six months off; meanwhile conserva- 
tion is the order of the day. 


tween rates on articles which are ex: »p. 
sive or cheap in relation to bulk. Hi -h- 
way carriers enter into this, too, for | \ey 
may reject much low-grade traffic. he 
railroads have been carrying at a 955 
some of those goods of little value w ile 
making up the deficiency by marking up 
the rates on articles so valuable | )\at 
transportation expense is a minor . ‘st. 

The entire rate structure, the ICC be. 
lieves, needs simplification. Last Sep- 
tember, the southern roads shifted ap. 
proximately 800 articles from the ‘ist 
class to the third class (which has 1 ites 
30% lower). The ICC believes the 
roads would accomplish the same result 
in a less confusing manner by reducing 
first class rates and moving back to the 
first class the articles shifted, or else by 
inaugurating district rate differentials. 
Otherwise, it is like keeping a watcli set 
3 hours and 35 minutes fast, but remem- 
bering to calculate the correct time by 
adjusting for that amount. 

The ICC declares that it has an 
open mind on many of these matters of 
dispute and that it won’t form any 
opinions until all interested parties have 
an opportunity to be heard. Many were 
heard on Thursday. Others may make 
rebuttal at the next hearing, to be held 
after results of this meeting have been 
thoroughly digested. 


POWER FOR PLANES 


The U.S. Army Air Corps has ap- 
proved a plan to “dedicate” Army fight- 
ing planes to southern cities and towns 
which join in the region-wide program 
to conserve power for making aluminum 
—an essential element in plane building 

It takes 10 kilowatt-hours of elec 
tricity to produce one pound of alum 
num. A large bomber contains about 
10,000 Ib. of aluminum. Therefore, 
when the citizens of a community have 
saved 100,000 kw. hr., they will, in 
effect, have contributed enough power 
to “build” a major U.S. warplane, and 
that, in general, is the basis of the plane- 
dedication program. However, to pro- 
vide equal opportunity for both large 
and small communities, awards will be 
made on a “sliding scale” basis. All 
towns have received quotas of the num- 
ber of kilowatt-hours which must be 
saved between July 1 and Oct. | to 
meet defense needs for that period 
Each town must achieve 10% of its 
quota before it becomes eligible for an 
award. For a few smaller communities, 
this amount will be less than 100,000 
kw. hr. But for the larger cities and 
towns it will be considerably larger 

As soon as a community has qualified 
on this basis, the Air Corps will then 
dedicate a plane to that community 

At present, the planes dedicated will 
be the Vultee Vigilants, a new type of 
speedy liaison-observation plane which 
is being manufactured in Nashville for 
the Army Air Corps. 
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FIREPROOFING FIREBREAKS 


Spring cleaning of weeds from fire- 
breaks in the forests has always been 
an expensive labor job, costing from 
$600 to $1,000 a mile—and now the 
relief and casual labor needed has 
gone to defense work. But Chief 
Ralph J]. Scott, retired from the Los 
Angeles Fire Department, recently 
conducted tests with a chemical spray 
designed to make weed-removal un- 
necessary. The chemical, developed 
by O. D. Hodenfield, a Montrose, 


Calif., optometrist, is sprayed onto 
weeds in late winter, makes them fire 
resistant, and permits two men with 
power sprayers to treat a mile of 
100-ft. firebreak in one day. Marketed 
by De-Oxo-Lin Chemical Products, 
Inc. (3051 Rosslyn St., Los Angeles), 
the chemical is a liquid mixed with 
water by users and applied with any 
fruit sprayer. It makes grass fire-resist- 
ant even if the grass is still growing, 
it’s claimed, because it is absorbed by 
new growth. It is non-toxic, harmless 
to livestock and wild animals. 


Pittsburgh Does It 


Smoke elimination plan 
is passed by city council and will 
be made effective within period 
of two years, starting Oct. 1. 


Despite last-minute protests from river 
and rail interests, the Pittsburgh City 
Council this week adopted two ordi- 
nances designed to do away with the 
curtain of smoke that has made the city 
the butt of so many mossy quips. Pat- 
terned after the St. Louis law (BW— 
Apr.6’40,p33), the enforcement ordi- 
nance requires that soft coal be burned 
with eidenicel combustion equipment 
or that smokeless fuel be used. Penalties 
tun from $25 to $100 for each unlawful 
emission of smoke or 30 days in jail. 

@ Enforcement Plan—Enforcement is to 
be staggered. Next Oct. 1 is the dead- 
line for office buildings, apartment build- 
ings, mills, and factories. Railroads must 
conform by Oct. 1, 1942. River craft 
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and private homes must fall in line by 
Oct. 1, 1943, when the new Bureau of 
Smoke Prevention also will begin to reg- 
ulate the amounts of fly ash and other 
noxious pollutants emitted by stacks. 
Pittsburgh frankly ripped a leaf from 
the St. Louis notebook. Under strong 
newspaper pressure, the council sent a 
delegation to St. Louis in February to 
study results there. Mayor Cornelius D. 
Scully drafted a citizens’ commission to 
w hip a program into shape; this program 
formed the basis for the new laws. 
@ Railroad Protest—Railroads assailed 
the provision that “dense smoke (from 
locomotives) shall be permitted for a 
period or periods aggregating one min- 
ute or less in any one hour.” They ar- 
gued that it would be impossible to keep 
up steam. Steamboat interests likewise 
condemned the regulation as too severe. 
Council replied, in effect, that such 
bridges could be crossed when they were 
reached. Mindful that regulation must 
not harm western Pennsylvania’s coal 
business, the smoke commission won the 
cooperation of coal operators and the 
United Mine Workers of America. 


N. A. M. DEFENSE REPORT 


After a telegraphic survey of 16 prin 
cipal defense production areas, the Na 
tional Association of Manufacturers an 
nounced this week that data obtained a 
of May 31 froin several hundred manu 
facturers working on defense contract 
indicated that 81% of them expected 
to make delivery on time. The govern 
ment was reported to have asked fol 
advanced delivery dates in the case of 
27% of these manufacturers, whereas i 
February 32% were being pressed | 
advance delivery. 

Machine-tool outlook is better. ‘Th. 
May study shows 29% of the compa 
nies complaining about machine-too 
shortage; the January figure was 63 
However, material shortages remained 
acute, with 80% declaring this to be th 
principal drag on production. 

The N.A.M. also has a percentage f 
governmental mind-changes that int 
fere with output. Specification delay 
were reported by 48% of the compa 
nies and there was an upturn in specifi 
cation changes after the placing 
orders, this figure reaching a high of 
59% of the companies respondin; 
However, there was a smoothing of fed 
eral inspection techniques; 41% of the 
manufacturers named this as a delayii 
factor in May, whereas 70% said that 
they had been hampered thereby in th 
previous month. Labor shortage ay 

eared to be increasingly serious. | 

May, 56% of the reporting compan 
needed skilled labor, in comparison with 
45% in January. 


] 
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PRICE TRICKS UNDER FIRE 


In an evident attempt to promot 
public indignation, Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson has put the 
on dodges employed by certain trade 
to break the plaster of his price c¢ iling 
(page 7). In a special blast released last 
week, the head man of OPACS 
attacked devices used by a few 
unscrupulous members of the trade t 
evade ceiling price schedules,” 
in scrap oa 
zinc. 

No. 1 in Mr. Henderson’s anathe 
mized trade strategems is failure to keep 
records or falsified bookkeeping by 
which sales are listed at or below the 
maximum price allowed when “th 
actual price paid was above the maxi 
mum.” A second artifice is payment of 
unwarranted freight charges, as when 
the buyer pays to the junk dealer the 
cost of freight on material collected in 
the latter’s yard. Other subterfuges ar 
payment to the scrap seller of phony 
commissions which don’t show up in th 
record price of the sale, sales of dirty 
scrap at maximum prices for clean scrap, 
and sales at ceiling rices of admixtures 
of metal which ought to cost consider 


ably less. 


spotlight 


espe ially 
secondary aluminum, and 
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Tue food products you make are as 
good as you can make them. . . today. 

But what about tomorrow? Will 
they still measure up? 

Tomorrow’s markets may be 
tougher nuts to crack. Higher prices, 
more exacting consumer demands, 
may limit you . . . unless there’s a 
strong extra reason why buyers should 
prefer your product. 

The improvement of food products 
with vitamins is one such reason, and 
a good one. And current events re- 
mind you that there never was a bet- 
ter time for such improvement than 
right now. While the iron is hot. 

If your product list includes foods 
that, like many others, lose their nat- 
ural Vitamin A during processing, 
you'll want to consider ways to put it 
back. That’s where we come in. With 
a Vitamin A concentrate so bland, so 
stable, so uniform that it defies com- 
parison with any other type of Vita- 
min A product on the market. 

This concentrate, Distilled Vitamin 
A Esters*, is the only form of concen- 
trated natural A that retains the vita- 
min’s original preservatives, the nat- 


N 


*Protected by U. S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and over 50 process patents, 


rovement 


ural anti-oxidants. You’ll appreciate 
this advantage better when your 
chemists tell you they need add 10% 
to 100% less Distilled Vitamin A 
Esters to your product than other 
concentrates, in order to assure 100% 
of claimed vitamin potency in the 
product when it reaches the consumer. 
It’s that much more stable! 

Distilled Vitamin A in Natural Ester 
form, although distilled from natural 
fish liver oils, is so bland you'll never de- 
tect it in even such delicate foods as but- 
ter or milk. Its remarkable uniformity 
will simplify incorporation processes. 

* * * 


So we urge you to learn more about Distilled 
Vitamin A in Natural Ester form. It’s as clearly 
superior in its field as is food improvement 
a good bet for added business. Write for the 
free brochure illustrated ; for samples, prices, 
etc. D.P.I. also offers a dis- 


tinctive type of Vitamin D 

Seng concentrate, available in a 
VITAMIN A variety of forms. We have 
ESTERS had much experience in 
iatiahee helping food and drug com- 
porearien panies work out vitamin in- 
corporation methods; we’ll 


Yours on request be happy to help you, too. 


LEARN TO RELY ON D.P.!. FOR THE BEST 
IN OIL-SOLUBLE VITAMINS 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. 


> Hite. ROAD WEST 


Sal threat 


chy Procdkhuacts Div... Cee 


ROM HESTERE NEW YORK 


Jotnth, owned by FAST VIAN KODAK 


(0. and GENERA 
neral \bill Tia 


measly. 8 NC 


Niinurve tprols ~ Maren 


“(Oil-Soluble-Vitamin Headquarters” 
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It’s Costlier Fare 


Restaurateurs’ problem is 
to cover rise in food, labor 
and equipment without driving 


If the average price of yachts or min} 
coats or even caviar were to advan 
100%, it wouldn’t make much of 
splash, but try charging a dime for a cu; 
of coffee and see what happens. ‘That 
the problem confronting the nation 
restaurant owners who now find them 
selves in a tight squeeze between rising 
costs and the universal demand for a 
square meal at a reasonable price. 

For the week ended June 14, whole 

sale food prices were up 17.7% over th« 
week ended June 15 last year. Farm 
product prices increased 21.4%. Rises 
are particularly steep on items which 
loom large on the average restaurant's 
bill-of-fare—steaks, chops, bacon, eggs, 
coffee, tea, cocoa. 
@ Odd-Penny Pricing—As a result, res 
taurant prices are going up all over the 
country. Philadelphia restaurants put 
through a general schedule of increases, 
ranging up to 10%, a few weeks ago. On 
the West Coast, drive-in restaurants are 
upping the tariff on the standard ham 
burger from 10¢ to 15¢, and throwing in 
a few French fries to soften the blow. 

In New York City, the Childs chain 

is experimenting with odd-penny price 
rises on a few items, and the Society of 
Restaurateurs, which represents some 
240 high-class restaurants, is canvassing 
patrons to find what solutions they can 
offer to the cost-price problem. Odd 
penny prices are being adopted generally 
in Chicago, where chains like Harding's 
and O’Connell’s have jumped the price 
of hot meat sandwiches from 15¢ to 17¢ 
or 18¢. Dinners in the Triangle Restau- 
rants have gone from 65¢ to 68¢ and 
from 70¢ to 72¢. 
e@ Good-Will Move—Odd-penny prices 
have been fairly common in cafeterias, 
but they’re something of an innovation 
in places offering table service. That’s 
why Childs is only tinkering with 2¢ 
and 3¢ increases on a few dishes to test 
customer reaction. Hope, of course, is 
that patrons will accept odd-penny pric- 
ing as a sincere effort to make the menu 
reflect actual cost increases and not turn 
away disgruntled as they might at a flat 
S¢ or 10¢ rise, and this seems to be 
what’s happening. (Incidentally, the 
odd-penny trend is retarded by the fact 
that few restaurants have cash registers 
that register less than a nickel.) 

There’s a general feeling among res- 
taurant men that paring portions and 
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tting down on service eventually | 

suses resentment and loses trade. 

sequently, most operators are trans- 
ling increased costs into straightfor- 

id price rises, though in some cases 
these take the form of a 10% service 

harge (not tip) rather than a markup 
| the menu. 

In most cases, it takes a while before 
price increases are reflected in a bigger 
average dinner check. The average | 
patron is used to paying a certain 
amount for lunch or dinner, and when 
he first sees the new menu he fits his | 
order to his accustomed budget. ‘This is 
partioularly true with selective price, 
table d’héte luncheons and dinners, 
where the price of the entrée determines 
the check for the entire meal. 
e Table d’Héte Losing Out—A trend 
away from the all-inclusive table d’hdéte 
meal is almost certain. The table d’hote 
is an outgrowth of competition and it 
has never been as profitable as a la carte 
service. A good many places already are 
snipping at it here and there, cutting 
out extra courses. Extras like cream, 
rolls, butter, and a second cup of coffee 
on the house also are on the way out. 


Most price increases so far have been | 


in medium- or low-priced restaurants, 
which make their profits on pennies. A 


cost rise of a dime or a nickel doesn’t | 


have much effect on the purveyor of the 
$2 steak dinner, but it cuts the ground 
out from under the dealer in blue plate 
specials. However, the big Horm & 
Hardart chain has not yet raised prices 
in its Automats and says there has been 
no cut in quantity. When increases be- 
come necessary, they will be added item 
by item. 

¢ Labor Costs Up—Not only food, but 
labor costs are contributing to the trade s 
troubles. The 1940 survey of Horwath 
& Horwath (firm of restaurant and hotel 


accountants) shows that labor accounts | 
for over 25% of the operating costs of | 
the average restaurant, and wages are | 


rising fast. In most areas, there’s a steady 
drain of restaurant workers into defense 
jobs. For example, on Jan. | of this year, 


the Chicago Restaurant Association Em- | 
ployment Bureau had a live list of 1,400 | 


boys available for work as busboys, dish- 
washers, etc. By Apr. 1, only 32 of these 


were still on the list, and replacements | 


were few and far between. 

On top of this, restaurants are faced 
with mounting costs for general supplies, 
equipment, and replacements. The situa- 
tion is made tighter by the fact that the 
trade hasn’t been exactly rolling in prof- 
its for the past few years. Last year the 


average restaurant’s net profit on sales | 


came to 4.45%—a fractional gain over 
1938. (There was no check in ’39.) 
Indications are that the government, 


ilways touchy as regards the consumers’ | 


bread and butter, won't be overly sym- 


pathetic toward increased restaurant | 
prices, even under the most impelling 


circumstances. 
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IDEA BITES MAN.. ©» 


and escapes in the confusion 7 


What? Another million dollar 
idea lost, Mr. Welby? Tough 

luck, and we’re sorry...but why 
will you insist on jotting your # 
thoughts on little scraps of 
paper? After all, constructive 
ideas are too important and 
elusive to be treated so 
shabbily...you’ll have to 

admit that! 


Oh...so that’s why? You hate to take 
Miss Jones away from her work just to 
capture a vagrant hunch? And, you say, 
you’d probably lose the idea anyway 
before she could find her book and 
pencil, and leap into your office? Of course, 
your problem is quite understandablk 
Mr. Welby. But the solution is so simple 


Pardon us for pointing, sir, but see 
that man across the street? Yes, that’s 
the one! Name’s Robinson...respon- 
sible job. Well, he had lost-idea 
trouble, too. Up to two weeks ago. 
Then he asked us to send him a 
Dictaphone on trial. No, that’s not it 
...the one he’s using now he bought! 


See? Notice how easily he reached for 
his Dictaphone to put an idea on 
record where it can’t be lost. He uses 
his Dictaphone all day long. The 
Dictaphone method helps him get 
things done when they should be done. 


That’s his secretary in the next office. 
While he’s dictating notes, memos, in- 
structions and letters to his Dictaphone,’ 
she’s busy at her desk doing real secre- 
tarial work for him and protecting him 
from interruptions. They’re both happy... 
and so’s the rest of the office, because work 
is getting out on time all the way down 
the line. Worth trying, isn’t it? 


The critical demands of today’s in- whenever you please, without requir- 

d producti find an effective ing the presence of a secretary. To 
answer in the Dictaphone method. executives who would like to try 
Dictaphone is a modern, all-purpose this easier method, a free trial is avail- 
dictati machi You can dictate able without obligation. 


~;_DICTAPHONE---— 


Bw-7-41 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
(I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, “What's an office 
anyway?" showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 
(I should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
in my own office without obligation. 


The word DICTAPHONE ie the 

tered Trade-Mark of Dictaphor 

poration, Makers of Dictating Machir 

and Accessories to which eald Trade 
Mark is Applied. 
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C.M.O. Steps Out 


Chicago Mail Order Co. is 
making test that points toward 
competition for Sears and Ward 
retail store chains. 


Chicago Mail Order Co. is a one- 
plant catalog operator, doing practically 
all of its $25,000,000 annual business in 
soft lines and 80% of it for cash. 
C.M.O. serenely watched Sears and 
Ward, its old-time competitors, snow- 
ball their sales above the half-billion 
mark by opening national chains. To 
counteract this, C.M.O. did nothing 
more radical than open a store in its 
plant building. 

Now conservative C.M.O.’s President 
E,. L. Schnadig has announced that his 
company has taken its first step toward 
entering the chain-store field, and 
strongly intimates that he is tired of 
playing a feeble fourth fiddle in the 
mail-order industry (Speigel, Inc., which 
operates no stores, is third), while his 
big competitors get most of the gate re- 
ceipts and gravy. C.M.O. has _pur- 
chased the H. Cody Shoe Store at Mel- 
rose Park, Ill., Chicago suburb where 
Buick’s huge airplane engine plant is 
approaching production. This store is 
being equipped as the mail-order firm’s 
first experimental retail unit. 

The trade believes C.M.O. is likely 
soon to open several other experimental 
stores under varying conditions, to speed 
up its tests. With hard-line merchandis- 
ing becoming ever tougher to obtain, 
there may be an excellent opening right 
now for a mail-order chain specializing 
in apparel lines. 

Last vear, C.M.O. first reached out 
beyond its home premises by opening 
five catalog order offices in other [linois 
towns. If the Melrose Park store ex- 
periment should flop, it can always be 
converted into another order office. 


Television Trend 


Instruction - demonstration 
technique emphasized by first 
sponsors of new mediumappears 
to chart course for future. 


During television’s trial runs, before 
it went commercial last week, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., prime televi- 
sion enthusiast, surveyed advertising 
agencies to find out what they thought 
about the new medium’s plugging 
power. Almost unanimously, the agency 
men speculated that aural-visual broad- 
casting for the big advertised products 
would have anywhere from four to 10 
times the wallop of older media. Hence, 
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when television last week took its first 
toddling steps toward a bankroll (BW— 
Jul.5'41,p30), there was considerable in- 
terest in how the advertising ftaternity 
would handle the super-medium. No 
one expected, of course, that at this 
early date the advertising potentialities 
would be more than scratched. 

To a man the first five sponsors on 
NBC’s WNBT in New York City de- 
cided (1) to give the audience a full 
glimpse of their products and (2) to 
demonstrate their workings wherever 
possible. 

@ How They Did It—Procter & Gamble, 
using a video edition of its “Truth or 
Consequences” radio program, staged a 


drama showing the beautifying and 
cleansing virtues of Ivory soap, con- 
comitantly driving home the point that 
Ivory should be kept in multiple places 
such as bathroom, kitchen, etc. Lever 
Bros., via the “Uncle Jim’s Question 
Bee” program (also borrowed from 
radio) on behalf of Spry, had a demon- 
strator bake a cake in front of the cam- 
era and serve it to the studio audience. 
Bulova, using time signals, simply 
showed a clock with the correct time 
plus a “test pattern’’—a criss-cross de- 
sign indicating whether television tre- 
ceivers are in focus. 

The Missouri Pacific railway let a 
travel film suffice to indicate the scenic 


TELEVISION’S FIRSTS 


When advertising sponsors bought 
their first television time over W NBT 
in New York last week, their common 
problem involved product demonstra- 
tion, preferably in action. On the 
Lever Bros, program a cake was made 


with its Spry shortening and served 
to the audience before the camera 
(above). Sun Oil Co. contented itself 
with stacking its familiar oil cans 
around Lowell Thomas as he made his 
broadcast (below, right). Bulova drama- 
tized its time signals against a test 
pattern for checking receiver focus. 


| 
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NATURAL GAS SERVICE ADEQUATE 


pide xe6s 


THE NEEDS OF NATIONAL 


DEFENSE 


FLOWER OF THE SOUTH 


e Today’s children of the Gulf 
South are schooled to the tempo 
of a new industrial order. 

Thousands of young men and 
women are alert to the opportuni- 
ties held out by Gulf South voca- 
tional schools and colleges and are 
ready to supply the personnel 
needs of incoming industry. 

Add to availability of intelli- 


thy! 


iif 


hy 


This Gulf South ceramic kiln for the 
burning of tile, pottery and glazed ware 
is fired by Natural Gas—one of many 
such applications of efficient, depend- 
able Natural Gas fuel down here. 


gent, American-born white labor 
all the other advantages of in- 
dustrial location in the Gulf South 
... abundant, dependable Natural 
Gas, unparalleled for industrial 
use... rich supply of raw mate- 
rials and basic crops . . . quick, 
convenient transport to local, re- 
gional and Pan-American markets 

. . equable climate . . . ideal liv- 


| THE GULF SOUTH 


>a) 


ing conditions .. . plentiful land. 

Join the march of industry to 
the Gulf South. This Company’s 
organization and facilities are 
available to industries interested 
in Gulf South opportunities. 

Advise us of your requirements 
... without obligation we shall be 
glad to make a confidential sur- 
vey for you. 


INVITES INDUSTRY | 


(e< 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


DIRECTOR OF 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio 


and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail received at: B 


aton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and 


Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississipp 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


COPR) 1941 UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. 
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SHOWING ADVERTISERS 


Thomas S. Lee (center), owner of the 
Don Lee television station W6XAO 
in Elollywood, interviews John Shea 
(left), director of Goodyear’s West 
Coast plant, to demonstrate how ad- 
vertisers can use the new medium. 


Thus far, only National Broadcasting 
Co. in New York is televising com- 
mercial programs, but Don Lee ex- 
pects to sell time three months hence 
when it finishes installation of FM 


sound for its video programs. Don 


Lee boasts the only transmitter 
“erected exclusively for television.” 


wonders of its route. 
simultaneously sponsoring Lowell 
Thomas on television and regular 
radio, had its products heaped all over 
the table which serves as ‘Thomas’s 
pulpit. 

@ What to Expect—This type of adver- 
tising, while admittedly shy on _ tech- 
nique, is, however, essentially the kind 
of thing expected from sponsors at least 
for some months to come until the avail- 
ability of more sets justifies more elabo- 
rate programming expense. Before NBC 
had a commercial license, it invited 
approximately 125 advertisers in 21 in- 
dustries to use the medium free. These 
advertisers likewise harped on instruc- 
tion-demonstration, and _ television is 
therefore presumably destined to be the 
mechanical Fuller Brush man of the 
future. 

Contrary to expectations in many 
quarters, NBC has already launched a 
lusty television sales drive among agency 
radiomen (to whose lot the rearing of 
radio's latest offspring will fall). Sales 
talks feature the following argument: ‘To 
reach New York’s 4,000 sets, represent- 
ing a maximum audience of 30,000 
viewers, costs between $135 and $270 
per hour for time and mechanical facili- 
ties, which, claims NBC, allows tele- 
vision to compare very favorably with 
the costs of distributing commercial 


film. 


And Sun Oil, 
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Fish-Liver Boom 


Shark joins cod as im- 
portant vitamin producer, help- 
ing to ease stringency caused by 
loss of Scandinavian supply. 


In 1929, annual domestic consump- 
tion of cod liver oil was running around 
2,000,000 gal. By 1939, it had jumped 
to an estimated 9,000,000 gal., and de- 
mand is still sharply on the upgrade. 
Now compare imports: In 1939, they 
totaled over 6,500,000 gal. Last year, 
they dropped to just over 2,000,000 gal. 
By now, they have all but stopped cold. 

The reason for the 350% increase in 
cod liver oil consumption over the 10- 
year period is, of course, the American 
public’s insatiable demand for vitamins, 
two of which, A and D, are supplied 
abundantly and cheaply by the common 
cod. Now that the war has cut off Scan- 
dinavian cod liver oil supplies, producers 
of vitamin concentrates are having to 
scratch around for their A and D. In 
consequence, the domestic fish liver oil 
business—heretofore generally regarded 
as an unprofitable sideline—is going to 
town. 

e Got Any Fish Livers?—In 1933, com- 
mon fish livers were selling at around 


14¢ a lb. in the Boston market. ' 

the price is averaging 5¢ a Ib. or 
and it may well go as high as 15¢. Up 
until about a year ago, sharks ¢ (n't 
even rate a nuisance value out 01. the 
Pacific Coast. Then shark oil was f und 
to be a potent vitamin source, pa: ‘icy. 
larly of vitamin A. ‘Today, shark | vers 
are selling anywhere from 40¢ to 5] q 
lb., the price depending on oil co:.tent 
an:! potency. Right now, the shark sea- 
son 1s getting into full swing and it wil] 
continue until around the end of De. 
cember. 

Some idea of the shark’s potentia ities 
as a vitamin source may be gleaned trom 
the fact that whereas the liver of a fair 
to middling cod will yield about | .500 
U.S.P. units of vitamin A (a really first- 
class cod may produce as high as 4,000 
units), a shark’s liver will give around 
150,000 units. This aa ake a whole 
lot of vitamins, but in 1939 an estimated 
28,000,000,000,000 vitamin A_ units 
were consumed by the U.S., of which 
some 11,000,000,000,000 units came 
from imported cod liver oil. 

Although shark fishing has suddenly 
become big business out on the West 
Coast, with three large companies— 
Booth & Co., California Packers, and 
East Bay Fisheries—now producing the 
oil, it’s by no means a bonanza, despite 
stories like that of a teen-age boy at 
Ft. Bragg, Calif., who reportedly got 
hold of a small boat and grossed $8,000 
in one month. 

@ No Gold Rush—F or one thing, out of 
the 15 or 16 species of West Coast 
shark, there are only two whose livers 
possess any degree of vitamin potency 
Again, a shark caught at a certain time 
may not produce as many vitamins as he 
would have if the fisherman had let him 
float around for a couple of more hours. 

For these reasons, and also because 
the shark yields only a negligible amount 
of vitamin D, the production of shark 
liver oil isn’t expected to fill the gap 
left by the cutting-off of Scandinavian 
cod liver oil imports, but the shark oil, 
plus oil from the domestic tuna, which 
is rich in vitamin D, should help relieve 


_the stringency. 


@ Garbage at a Profit—-Van Camp Sea 
Food Co. is one West Coast firm which 
currently is making a good thing of its 
fish liver oil business. For years, Van 
Camp had been paying a goodly sum to 
a garbage-disposal firm which carted off 
the viscera (including livers) left over 
after the cleaning of its tremendous 
catch of sardines and tuna. Then, a few 
years ago, a representative of a leading 
eastern pharmaceutical company cam 
around with a proposal to purchase th 
fish livers for their vitamin oil, and ov« 
night Van Camp turned a liability into 
an asset. 

By the latter part of 1940, Van Cam) 
was ready to launch a sectional adverti 
ing campaign on behalf of its Sea Pe 
Brand Standardized Sardine Oil, with 
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DRUM-TALK...streamlined! 


“Drum-Talk,”’ ancestor of all defense communication 
carries on today through the most mystifying de- 
vices the mind of man has yet conceived, telephone, 


telegraph, radio, television, telephoto, teletype. 


Basis of all these technological mysteries is copper 
wire... bare wire, woven wire, insulated wire, wires 
fner than human hairs, wires twisted into cables 


thicker than a man’s arm and sheathed in armor. 


To make these cables more uniform and faster, 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Co. called in York engi- 


neers who developed a brine cooling system for the 


controlled-cooling of the compound with which 
these arteries of communication and power are im- 


pregnated. 


There is scarcely a plant in America to which this 
modern drum-talk has not penetrated with its in- 
sistent urging, “faster, faster, faster!” And in your 
plant, too, there is probably a way in which York 
can help you meet that demand. Why 


not ask? 


York Ice Machinery Corporation, 


York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


“Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 


A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT— American Air Lines * Armour « Bethlehem Shipbuilding + Borden 
Canada Dry + Coca-Cola + Curtiss-Wright + du Pont + Eastman Kodak « First National Stores + Firestone + Ford + General Baking 
General Foods » General Motors + Goodrich « Montgomery Ward + Pabst Brewing « Pennsylvania R. R. + Procter & Gamble + Sears 
Roebuck + Shell Oil « Stix, Baer & Fuller + Swift + Texas Company + United Fruit + U. S. Army + U. S. Navy + ¥ oolworth 
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PHILADELPHIA (Income Index— 
123.3; Month Ago—121.8; Year Ago— 
105.0)—Industrial expansion, inspired by 
defense, still keynotes business news here. 
One of the consistently above-average 
sales performers has been the Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton area (population, 325,- 
000), where cement, wk. Be machinery 
industries predominate. Payrolls will con- 
tinue to rise as new facilities, now be- 
ing built by Bethlehem Steel and others, 
are brought into operation, Harrisburg, 


36,846 sq. mi. pop. 7,772,290 


The Regional Market Outlook 


Williamsport, York, similarly centers of 
steel, ordnance, engine, and other arma- 
ment expansion, should also continue 
to outpace the national average. 

The sharp recovery in consumer-goods 
industries—shoes, cottons, woolens, car- 
pets, hosiery—has given additional im- 
petus to the area’s recent income upsurge. 
And over the next few months gains 
recorded in these lighter lines may out- 
strip heavy-goods plants (BW—Jul.5’41, 

13). 

, The district’s principal laggard indus- 
try is anthracite; output is up but 2% over 
1940. Consumption of this residential 
fuel has consistently declined over re- 
cent years, but the shortage of fuel oils 
threatened by the diversion of tankers 
to Britain may reverse the trend. Senti- 
ment in the Scranton- Wilkes-Barre hard- 
coal area has turned optimistic, and earn- 
ings of the 100,000 miners, already 
buoyed by a recent wage boost (BW— 
May10'41,p41) may start climbing soon. 


CHICAGO (Income Index—128.7; 
Month Ago—127.4; Year Ago—110.7)— 
Plans announced in the past few weeks 
for a tremendous expansion of armament 
work here assures this Reserve district 
a high income ranking for the “dura- 
tion.” 

Capacity of the big new aircraft-engine 
plants of Buick, Ford, and Studebaker 
are to be doubled (BW—Mar.8’41 ,p44). 
Ordnance works at Joliet, Ill., Burlington, 
Ia., and La Porte, Ind., are to be ex- 
panded and another is to be built at 
Des Moines, Ia. Ford now is to make 
complete four-engined bombers, in addi- 
tion to subassemblies, in a new factory 
that will employ 60,000 persons. And 
with some 20% of the nation’s steel 
capacity, this district is likely to share 
in the 10,000,000-ton enlargement pro- 
gram. However, the impending drastic cut 
in automobile production (BW—Jul.5'41, 
pl3) may cause dislocations in employ- 
ment this autumn as workers await 


shiftovers from auto to armament plants. 
This may cause some reshuffling of sales 
gains among industrial centers, partic- 
ularly the auto areas. So far in 1941, 
retail trade has run some 20% above 
1940 in such key cities as Chicago, De- 
troit, and Milwaukee. In recent months, 
Milwaukee sales have advanced, relatively, 
while Detroit’s have fallen off a bit. 
Leading smaller cities are South Bend 
and Fort Wayne, Ind., Rockford, IIl., 
Flint, Mich., Racine, Wis. 


= \ En ee 


190,513 sq. mi. pop, 19,362,691 


SAN FRANCISCO (Income Index— 
134.6; Month Ago—133.4; Year Ago— 
114.2)—Prospects for this district's di- 
versified agriculture are bright. Prices 
are sharply higher, because of (1) the 
85%-of-parity loan on wheat, cotton, 
etc.; (2) government buying for militarv 
and lease-lend needs; and (3) increased 
consumer demand for fruits, vegetables, 
and livestock products. 

The crop line-up is as follows: Wheat, 
oats, and flaxseed will exceed the 1940 


683,852 sq. mi. pop. 11,224,767 


harvest; fruit tonnage will be up only 
slightly; vegetable marketings are about 
the same; and barley, hay, and sugar 
beets are likely to be down. But the 
price rise will lift district farm income 
10% to 15% above a year ago. 

Even so, rural prospects are apt to 
lag behind urban, armament-stimulated 
industrial payrolls. Latest major devel- 
opment is the $100,000,000 program to 
add 1,500,000 tons to district steel-ingot 
capacity (BW—Jul.5’41,p28; Mayl0’41, 
p41). Two aluminum plants are projected 
to draw on Bonneville-Grand Coulee 
power; new magnesium facilities are 
under consideration, and the district will 
share in the proposed setup in the na- 
tion’s shipbuilding program. Recent War 
Department awards call for building a 
new ordnance plant at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and for expansion of the Ogden 
(Utah) depot. And aircraft, the out- 
standing defense industry here, is still 
enlarging plant, employment, payrolls. 
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vitamin potency of 600 Inter. ‘ion; 
units of A and 100 A.O.AC. chic 
units of D per gram. Last mont! V2) 
Camp went national with a can yaioy 
on fortified (3,000 units of A an! 4/9 
units of D) Sea Pep. 
© Poultry Feed—Van Camp has 
by concentrating on marketing S. , 
as a poultry feed, since this repicsent; 
the largest single segment of the » jiinq} 
feed business. But the firm is sti’! sel}. 
ing large quantities of vitamin «ls tc 
pharmaceutical companies and ;t wilj 
branch out as it goes along. The $3. 
000,000 Van Camp fleet brings in, each 
year, the country’s largest catch of tung 
to step up the vitamin potency of sar. 
dine oil. Roy P. Harper, Van Camp) 
vice president and general salesmaniager, 
sums it up, “Since the tuna has no 
squeal, we go the meat boys one better 
—we use everything!” 


Frozen-Food Line 


National Dairy Products 
invading quick-freezing field, in 
territory where Birds Eye is now 
most firmly entrenched. 


For years, observers of the quick- 
frozen food field have been waiting for 
one of the big dairy companies to go 
into the business in a handsome way 
Obviously, the research, production, and 
distribution facilities of the large dain 
outfits are almost tailor-made for the 
job of handling frozen foods. Up to 
now, most of them have shown little 
interest, probably because of the initial 
outlay, which is heavy despite the dairy 
companies’ advantages and makes pros- 
pects of profit relatively remote. 

Now, however, the mightiest of them 
all, National Dairy Products Corp., is 
making passes at frozen foods in a way 
that looks like business. In September, 
National Dairy will start pushing a com 
plete line of quick-frozen fruits and 
vegetables under its own labels. Some 
poultry also may be included. Meat. 
fish, and various specialties will be 
added later. Distribution will be to both 
the retail and institutional trade. 
© Buys from Processors—In the begin- 
ning, at least, National Dairy will not 
do its own processing, but will shop 
around among various producers. R. D 
Bodle Co., Cedergreen Packing Corp.. 
and Gresham Berry Growers, all of the 
Pacific Northwest, are three of the 
prospective suppliers. 

Distribution will begin with National 
Dairy companies in the Middle West 
and Northeast. Subsidiaries will decide 
for themselves whether they want to 
carry the new line, and how hard they 
will push it. Reports that the entire |ine 
will be sold under a single brand nasne 
(Sealtest had been mentioned) are ot 
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THEVRE ALWAYS GLAD 70 GET A FARM BOY IN THE ARMY 


Bese the fact he’s no sissy-pants, 
he’s got a pair of hands attached to 
him that can do things, and a brain 
inside his head that can plan. 

For he’s a doer and a builder. 
Every real farmer is. Otherwise, 
farm people would never be buy- 
ing nearly four hundred million 
dollars’ worth of building materials 


a year. 


Where do they get the informa- 
tion on what to build and how to 
build it? Out of their farm publica- 
tions. Just as they get information 
on the care of their stock; on better 
breeding; on more productive farm- 
ing; on how to make their homes 
more modern and comfortable with 
the extra dollars they earn by using 


modern, improved methods. 


You’d think a publication that 
did all those things for a farmer and 
his family would be indispensable, 
wouldn’t you? Well, it is! That’s 
why farm publications offer the 
most effective advertising medium 
for the things you want to sell to 
30,000,000 farm people, who are 
enjoying the best income in a 


dozen years. 


EEE lS i ANNETTE 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATIO 


FARM PUBLICATIONS OFFER ... the Only Com- 
piete and Effective Coverage of the Farm Field 


Se A 
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correct. Frozest will be the label used 
in the Middle West, while General Ice 
Cream Corp. (New York and New 
England) will use a different brand 
name of its own. The Sealtest name 
may be used later. 
© Competition for Birds Eye—Frosted 
Foods Sales Corp., subsidiary of General 
Foods, will, of course, stand to lose 
most by National Dairy’s move. Frosted 
Foods’ Birds Eye brand accounts for 
better than a third of the total U. S. 
quick-frozen food pack. (The 1940 pack 
is estimated at around 350,000,000 Ib., 
with Birds Eye production at about 
150,000,000 Ib.) In the retail trade it 
looms even larger, getting perhaps half 
the total business. By launching its line 
in the East and Middle West, National 
Dairy is invading the territory where 
Birds Eye is most firmly entrenched. In 
these areas, Frosted Foods’ competition 
for the retail trade has come almost en- 
tirely from a few small, scattered lines— 
mostly private brand—and door-to-door 
distributors like Bob White. 
@ Drop Other Brands—Assorted sub- 
sidiaries of National Dairy have distrib- 
uted various brands of quick-frozen 
foods, including Birds Eye, for some 
years (they have never accounted for 
more than a fractional part of National 
Dairy’s total sales). These will be 
dropped as soon as the new line is taken 
over. Southern Dairies, Inc., one of Na- 
tional Dairy’s biggest companies and an 
important Birds Eye distributor, will not 
adopt the new line immediately and 
will continue to distribute Birds Eye. 
National Dairy officials emphasize 
that expansion will be slow, and cau- 
tious. But onlookers who know that Na- 
tional Dairy has the wherewithal to up- 
set the applecart expect that it will. 


Home Industry 


“Make it yourself” market 
develops as fruit growers urge 
home-canning and needlecraft 
interests intensify promotion. 


Down in Spartanburg, S. C., the 
Georgia-Carolinas Peach Marketing 
Board this week is putting the finishing 
touches on a campaign to promote the 
1941 bumper crop of peaches among 
home-canners—a campaign which peach 
growers expect will find cooperative ad- 
vertising support from sugar and glass- 
jar interests, as well as ‘Tetailers who 
stand to benefit from a boom in home- 
canning. ‘The Garden State Asparagus 
Association of New Jersey has similar 
promotion plans afoot. 

In the field of home-sewing, crochet- 
ing and knitting, the National Needle- 
craft Bureau, sponsored by the piece 
goods, patterns, and notion makers, is 
already in the swim with publicity and 
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tie-ups among radio stations, news- 
papers, women’s clubs, and Red Cross. 
@ Home-Industry Boom—A “make it 
yourself” market is patently approach- 
ing its crest on a wave of rising prices 
and commodity shortages (page 20). 
And there’s a wholehearted blessing 
(with publicity) for it from Washington, 
notably from the Office for Emergency 
Management which on July 1 lengthily 
extolled the wisdom of home-canning 
and similar types of food preservation. 
The home-industry trend has an 
eight-year buildup. It grew out of the 
WPA adult education projects of de- 
pression days, and was nourished by 
sewing-machine manufacturers, food 
growers, pattern publishers, and other 
suppliers of raw materials. Later the 
European war added new converts. 
Facts and figures on extent of such 
activity today are hard to compile, but 
certain straws indicate the wind: 
Makers of rubber fruit-jar rings, whose 
output jumped from about six to ten 
million gross between 1937 and 1939, 
are now enjoying a bigger and better 
boom. That’s an index of home-canning. 
A crocheting contest staged by 20 
newspapers attracted 350,000 contest- 
ants in 1940 and is expected to pull 
400,000 this year. In 1937 there were 
only about 22,000 entries. 


De SEES 


SPILLED MILK 


When 23,000 members of the Dairy 
Farmers’ Union in the New York 
milkshed went on strike last week, 
they cut Gotham’s milk supply almost 
in half by the simple expedient of 
withholding their own supplies and 
dumping the milk of non-cooperating 
farmers who tried to run their picket 
line. The strikers, supported by 
Farmer Owen D. Young, former Gen- 
eral Electric president, whose upstate 
New York farm produces 1,700 qt. 


The National Needlecraft Bur 
latest “Sew and Save Weck” had 26, 
participating retailers—84% more t 
last year—and is credited with ha: 
pepped up sales appreciably in 75‘ 
the cooperating stores. 

@Some Are Hesitating—But w! 
manufacturers and retailers cast a lo 
ing eye on the market, especially 1 
that it’s assured of government culti: a- 
tion, the bandwagon is still pre‘ty 
empty. Some are preoccupied with 
fense orders. Others don’t want to p 
one line of goods to the possible det: 
ment of another. Still others don’t | 
the trend on the grounds that penny- 
pinching consumers may create a mai 
ket for cheap grades or low-profit iter. 
And in a class by themselves are tlic 
sewing-machine ‘manufacturers — who 
have already achieved almost a coi- 
plete market saturation (9 out of 10 
U. S. families own a sewing machine) 
and who can anticipate only accelerated 
replacement sales, principally on elec- 
trical models. Most of the potential 
beneficiaries of the boom are still watch- 
fully waiting for 1942 when other cur- 
rent problems—such as back orders and 
defense contracts—should be on a better 
footing, and by which time consumer 
organizations should be aggressively 
boosting the homecraft trend. 


daily, demanded an immediate in- 
crease from $2.65 a cwt. for fluid milk, 
the price now set in the federal mar- 
keting agreement, to a flat $3.00. 
When the powerful Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association re- 
fused to join the strike this week, the 
union called it off and decided to peti- 
tion for an immediate boost in the 
level set by the marketing agreement. 
Meanwhile, N. ]. Cladakis, federal ad- 
ministrator for the area, predicted that 
prices would average 50¢ a cwt. higher 
than they did a year ago. 
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Jation in a chemical process- 
ing plant. Below: Crane 
Alloy-Steel globe valve. 


AKING chemicals is un- 
questionably a far different 
process from that of fabricating 
steel, packing food, or making 
cement. Yet, in all these opera- 
tions, as in all manufacturing, 
there is no more essential equip- 
ment than valves. For valves 
control the flow of all power and 
processing fluids used in industry. 
A recent survey shows the im- 
portance and extensive use of 
valves in manufacturing plants. 
In the chemical group, for in- 
stance, atypical tannery requires 


3,116; a large analine works 
uses 16,056 valves of all types. 

So it is in every industrial 
plant. Valves are indispensable 
to its operation and their effi- 
ciency is directly reflected in 


- operating costs and quality of 


output. What's more, in many 
plants valves represent a sub- 
stantial investment. 

Valve buying is well deserv- 
ing of management's careful! at- 
tention. So is the fact that many 
of America’s leading industria!s 
standardize on Crane Valves. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FITTINGS + PUMPS + HEATING 
PLUMBING + VALVES+ PIPE 


CRANE 
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NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA 


Monthly service from Vancouver to 
Suva, Auckland, Sydney. 

Your own agent or Caniadian Pacific: 41 
offices in the United States and Canada, 
or Canadian Australasian Line, 999 
West Hastings Street, Vancouver, B. C. 


on A-c Motor-Hoists. 


Booklet No. 930. 


Interior view of crane-cab at eastern railroad pier, 
showing compact EC&M Master Switches conven- 
iently grouped within easy reach of the operator. 


You, too, can make a “cushioned landing” with this new EC&M Frequency 
Relay Control, It permits weaker values of torque so essential to smooth and 
slow lowering of light and intermediate loads, safeguards against speeding in 
lowering heavy loads—enables operator to achieve results previously impossible 


Management and engineers have “raised their sights” for crane performance 
since seeing this outstanding EC&M _ control operate. Its 
extreme accuracy of operation and characteristic EC&M 
dependability give greater value in crane operation. Ask for 


LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


Stopping Labor Pirating 


Washington readies a system of employee priorities | 
keep producers from raiding each other's supply of skilled pe: 
Finds California has worst record; Michigan, the bes: 


sonnel. 


An English employer who gives a job 
to a worker who has quit another job 
without government permission has 
committed a criminal action and _ is 
prosecuted by the Crown. American 


| employers may be in for something of 
| the same kind of treatment, for Wash- 


ington is thoroughly alarmed about the 
eftects of unbridled labor pirating. 

No measure making it illegal for one 
manufacturer to raid another’s labor 


| supply has been introduced in Congress 
| but the answer to the problem isn’t 
| likely to be found in legislation anyway. 


Officials in the Office of Production 
Management think that an Executive 
Order issued under President Roose- 
velt’s emergency powers can establish 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. COMPANY 


2700 E, 79th Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 


MOTOR CONTROLS *- BRAKES LIMIT STOPS MAGNETS 
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all the necessary remedial procedur 
@ How Pirating Works—What is t! 
real situation about which defense a 
thorities are worried and how has 
arisen? Dozens of case studies of lab: 
piracy might be cited by way of illust: 
tion, but perhaps none dramatiz 
every element of the problem more vi 
idly than the story of what has bec 
happening in an Ohio city since last fa 
when a big corporation making a prod 
uct vital to America’s rearmament effort 
—let’s say it was machine guns, althoug! 
in actuality it was a far more intricat: 
product—came to town. 

This manufacturer had a contract of 

almost $100,000,000 to build and op 
erate a new plant. When the plant was 
built, it had to be manned, and that 
meant the manufacturer had to find 
15,000 employees, many of them highly 
skilled. Furthermore, it meant that the 
manufacturer had to find those em 
ployees in the city and the immediately 
surrounding territory, for, even if the 
company had been able to spare workers 
from its other plants or to locate the 
needed workers in eastern cities where 
it was already established, the difficulties 
of transporting so large a labor force and 
settling it in new territory would have 
been virtually insuperable. Finally, if it 
had attempted to import any significant 
number of workers, local civic and labor 
leaders would have registered an imme 
diate protest. 
@ Exploiting Local Sources—Convinced 
that the Ohio city could supply most of 
the new labor needed and had excellent 
vocational facilities for training the bal 
afice rapidly, the company tackled the 
job by immediately publicizing its plans 
and its needs. First, it advertised for key 
position prospects; then it sought job 
applications in semi-skilled and unskilled 
classifications. That campaign yielded a 
file of over 7,000 applications—but many 
of them from persons already employed 
in plants at work on important defense 
orders, either prime contracts or subcon- 
tracts. 

The company’s next step was to call 
on local employers with the suggestion 
that they release or lend some of their 
craftsmen to the new plant. Only a few 
employers agreed to cooperate. The 
manufacturer was left with little or no 
alternative. He began to bid the needed 
workers away from their employers by 
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offering higher wages and other induce- | 


ments. 

e In Self-Defense—By late spring, the 
new plant was getting its employees, but 
Washington was getting a deluge of 
complaints which bespoke a disruption 
of the labor market in a wide area. As 
the established firms whose employees 
were being lured away by the gun plant 
began pirating in self-defense, a com- 
petition, expressed in soaring wage rates, 
necessarily wasteful to the total defense 
effort, resulted. 

That’s why Washington is beginning 
to hear talk of the need for setting up 
labor priorities. OPM planners are be- 
ginning to say that free competition 
for workmen must give way, if the costly 
effects of labor pirating are to be held 
within reasonable limits. 

Already, we are scraping the bottom 
of the barrel which holds our reserve of 
unemployed skilled hands, and, as was 
foreseen (BW-—Sep.21'40,p52), the com- 
petition for labor is in many respects 
keener than it was in 1918. In part, that 
is true because it is easier for employers 
to practice piracy today than it was in 
World War times, thanks to labor’s new 
mobility. Good hard roads and cheap, 
frequent bus schedules make it possible 
for a machinist to live, say, in Bridge- 
port, Conn., and work in Hartford. ‘To- 
day, a firm can draw its labor force from 
a much greater area than it could twenty 
years ago. 

e Invitation to Pirating—Tightly inte- 
grated, industrial New England has 
found its excellent transportation facili- 
ties contributing to labor raiding. ‘The 
New England Council and such agencies 
as the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts and local chambers of com- 
merce have attempted to foster agree- 
ments between employers to minimize 
competition for labor and to stop the 
wage spiral before it starts. But even 
such compacts, supported as they are by 
common interest, are not likely to pre- 
vail when a manufacturer just has to find 


skilled labor for a multi-million dollar | 


defense contract. 


Consider, for example, the case of the | 


Connecticut manufacturing company 
which recently put up a new plant for 
the production of—let’s say—anti-tank 
guns. Recently this company offered 
$1.35 an hour for tool and die makers. 
In connection with the offer, it made 
clear that it would give no jobs to work- 
ers already employed. Regardless of the 
company’s intentions—and there are 
some employers who accuse the com- 
pany of deliberately conniving with good 
prospects—the next effect of the offer 
was that many tool and die workers re- 
signed their jobs in order to apply for 
better-paying positions at the new plant. 
New Haven, Torrington, and Bristol 
— despairing of government aid 
in holding their employees, partly be- 
cause the new plant is financed by 


the Reconstruction Finance Corp.’s De-_ 
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There’s a better way to be covered 


The toll of robbery rises! Your business, large or small, needs the 
up-to-date protection of Burglary and Robbery Insurance as issued 
by Standard Accident of Detroit. 


Low in cost, today’s Standard policies insure against a wide variety of 
losses — through hold-up, safe-burglary, burglary or robbery of store 
and office contents, and damaged premises. 


Act in time! Your local Standard agent or your own insurance broker 
can quickly provide you with Standard protection against this threat 
to business and home — and against loss due to automobile acci- 
dents; embezzlements; glass breakage; injuries to self, employees, or 
public; and similar hazards. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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Waen you buy a General Motors a the 
you may take for granted. __.- 5 


It is a good piece of engineering, sal : nc 
It is a good value far the money, It will keep unning years on 
end. When you are déne with i it, it finds a ready market. 


These are only highlights, yet even these call for far more than 
General Motors research and manufacturing resources, essential 
as they are. % 


They involve the skilled collaboration of some 18,000 
local businessmen, General Motors dealers, whose job it is to 
bring our cars to market and serve the customers who buy them. 


Without such collaboration volume would be less and prices 
higher, in vicious spiral; research impeded; reliable repair and 
maintenance service hard to find; your used car a drug on 
the market. 


Under such handicaps the automobile would never have grown 
to be the serviceable instrument of yospere for millions 
that it is today. 


That is why we say that in the endeavor to give you greater 
value and greater satisfaction from your automobile dollars, 
General Motors dealers put their shoulders to the same 
wheel with ours. . 


a Ge — 
canis = 
That is why we call them partners in progress with GM, and { ‘’ Reutty 
with the communities in which they live. y. 
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fense Plant Corp., have had to push 
wages up in self-defense. 

@ Migration to New England—The de- 
fense boom has given New England a 
real taste of the Grapes of Wrath. Roads 
are covered with jaloppies full of families 
looking for the greener pastures, “better 
jobs.” The State Employment Service 
office in Bridgeport, Conn., reported an 
average of 200 employable migrants a 
day, trooping through the city in May, 
all on the track of employers who were 
rumored to be offering breath-taking 
wages. 

No section of the country is free of 
labor raiding. In one of the few statis- 
tical analyses attempted by non-govern- 
ment agencies to determine the extent 
of the practice, the Employers Associa- 
tion of Chicago estimates that workers 
leaving jobs for others at higher wages 
were responsible for 42% of the employ- 
ment turnover in the Chicago labor 
market during May. Many Chicago em- 
ployers have adopted the practice of 
keeping their personnel offices open 
nights and Sundays in order to attract 
workers who can’t come in at more 
orthodox hours because they’re at work. 
e Cross-Country Scouting—l'wo often- 
used devices for pirating are scouting 
and advertising. Some California aircraft 
manufacturers maintain employment 
offices in eastern cities, even as far east 
as New York City, for the purpose of 
rounding up qualified workers and in- 
ducing them to take jobs on the West 
Coast. Recently, one of the large plane 
builders recruited 100 draftsmen in 
Chicago—90% of whom already had 
jobs. Other big defense contractors, 
such as a machine-tool manufacturer in 
Wisconsin, keep roving crews of scouts 
in the field to travel around to indus- 
trial centers recruiting skilled workers. 
The inducements go Baer are higher 
wages, practically guaranteed employ- 
ment for five years, and ultra-modern 
working conditions. One big Pennsyl- 

vania company, now making tanks, 
Sia its efforts on southern mill 
towns in an effort to pick up lower-paid 
skilled workers who can easily be taught 
an assembly-line job. 
e “Help Wanted” Ads Rise—Advertis- 
ing campaigns are of the orthodox want- 
ad variety. Classified newspaper adver- 
tising linage of the “help-wanted” va- 
riety is way up over last year and is con- 
tinually mounting. Philadelphia news- 
papers, for example, have carried ads 
regularly for California aircraft manu- 
facturers, and one plane plant is re- 
ported to have drawn several hundred 
workers from the Quaker City through 
want-ads. To hold their own, Philadel- 
phia employers have raised wages and 
launched energetic advertising cam- 
paigns to attract new workers. That this 
has been done with some success is at- 
tested by trailer camps springing up in 
the city and by the report of realtors 
that rents are already up about 5% and 
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heading higher. Housing and sanitation 
are only two of the fundamental social 
problems raised by the vast upsurge 
which competition for labor touches off. 
© Non-Defense Industries Hit Back—In 
its early stages, and for the most part 
until this spring, the fight for labor 
resulted in a shift of skilled workers 
from non-defense to defense industries. 
Such is no longer wholly the case, for 
pirating evokes counter-pirating, and 
today non-defense firms, seeking to ex- 
ploit fully the expanding market which 
results from labor’s increased buying 
power—increased, in part by the wage 
competition—are bidding skilled hands 
away from defense jobs. For example, 
in Pennsylvania a manufacturer of lux- 
ury household items has lured machin- 
ists and toolmakers away from a firm 
making diesel engines for the Army by 
offering 5¢ an hour more, and this case 
is not untypical. It is this development 
more than anything else which gives 
ammunition to those demanding labor 
priorities. 

Feeling the sharp counter-action of 
non-defense manufacturers, employers 
who have prime defense contracts are 
openly advocating the establishment of 
priorities. Personnel officers of the 
Lockheed-Vega, Douglas, and Vultee 
aircraft companies, certain of A-l-A 
ratings, used the Industrial Relations 
Conference at Leland Stanford Univer- 


The call board outside a Detroit hole- 
in-the-wall employment office tells a 
story which every industrial commu- 
nity in America is familiar with: The 
job market is a seller's paradise as em- 
ployers compete fiercely with one 
another for every available craftsman. 
There are thousands of well-paying 


sity last March as a rostrum from \ 
to propose labor priorities as a m 
of stafhing their plants. 

@ The Vicious Circle—Competitio: 
labor inevitably feeds on_ itself 
breeds more competition in a kin 
vicious and uneconomic circle. Fo: 
ample, in October, 1940, the last m« 
for which the Department of Labor 
figures available, 18.8% of all ski 
workers hired by shipyards were dr 
from employment in the machine-( 
industry and from other shipya 

% were attracted away from the 
craft and aircraft engine plants. CG 
ernment statisticians say that these | 
centages now would be much highe: 
® California’s Bad Record—Washing 
reports that California has the w: 
reputation of any state as far as lal 
raiding is concerned and cites parti 
larly its aircraft centers. So intense h 
been the aircraft, shipyard, and ste 
recruiting drives that some small and 
medium-size California firms may |x 
forced out of business. These assert that 
their skilled labor is being drained off 
by offers which average 12¢ an hou 
above prevailing wage standards. 

As contrasted with New England, 
one by-product of the booming labor 
market in California has been the vir- 
tual liquidation of the migrant problem, 
which until a short time ago was thc 
state’s number one headache. California 


jobs going begging as expanding 


industry clamors for skilled hands. 
Private employment agencies arent 
interested in short-order cooks or bar- 
ber-shop porters any more. They're 
after that golden harvest of commis- 
sions awaiting anyone who can find 
craftsmen willing to take a new jo! 
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ants have not, of course, been 

orbed by the industrial plants, for 

» were almost entirely agricultural 

s » seekers. However, there are now jobs 
plenty in the California fields and 
orchards, because industrial expansion 
has skimmed off hordes of the more 
competent hands for factory jobs. 
e Disguising Piracy—Various devices 
have been adopted to cloak piratical 
operations. Thus, for example, one New 
Jersey firm which is blamed for a good 
bit of labor raiding always makes a 
oint of hiring workers only through 
the State Employment Service office. 
But that doesn’t mean that the com- 
anv takes run-of-the-list job-seekers— 
not by a long shot—for back of the final 
hiring lies a skillful campaign of adver- 
tising and recruiting. When applicants 
come to the company employment 
offices they are carefully sifted, and the 
eligible candidates are given to under- 
stand that they would be hired if it were 
not for the company policy of not steal- 
ing labor from another firm. “If, how- 
ever, they were not employed and were 
to register with the State Employment 
Service. . . .” A day or so later, the com- 
pany calls the State Employment office 
and asks for certain registrants—by name 
and address. 

Maryland employers, many of whom 
are bound by a gentlemen’s agreement 
not to bid for each other’s labor force, 
observe the letter of the pact by not 
offering higher hourly wage rates as an 
inducement to shift jobs. Some of them 
do, however, compete bitterly with one 
another by offering a substantial amount 
of overtime work at time-and-a-half pay. 
¢ Counter-Attack—Many firms, particu- 
larly on the eastern seaboard, have 
sought to combat labor pirating by an- 
other technique which Washington con- 
siders equally vicious. It is called “labor 
hoarding.”” Many companies that do not 
need many skilled workers in production 
jobs have a crew of machinists and 
millwrights for maintenance purposes. 
Often these maintenance crews are sub- 
ject to layoffs for as long as five months 
of the year because their work dovetails 
with seasonal production activity. For- 
merly, when they were laid off they 
found other jobs and then returned to 
their regular jobs when work picked up. 
Now they are being “hoarded”’—that is, 
they are provided with continuous em- 
ployment to insure against their finding 
permanent jobs in defense industries. 
Frequently, in the off-seasons their 
work consists of routine or “‘made-work” 
chores, but they are paid their regular 
craftsmen rate until skilled services are 
again required. 

* Michigan’s Good Record—In survey- 
ing the national scene, Washington is 
inclined to regard Michigan as the “best 
performer,” the region where labor 
competition has kept within the most 
reasonable bounds. To be sure, there 
arc some small job shops in the Detroit 
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oc ACTION... 


First motor torpedo boat of all-American design “"™> 


and construction is the powerful PT-6. Built by 
Higgins Industries of New Orleans, La., she is 
powered with three supercharged motors, makes 
well over 40 knots. "Neath the slim lines of a racer, 
this fast fighter hides rugged, lasting strength. Her 
propeller shaft, rudder blades, strut bolts, under- 
water fastenings and other important parts are 
made of Monel. To withstand the strain and shock 
of rapid manoeuvering her rudder stock is machined 
from “K” Monel, heat-treated for maximum strength. 
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Better than 10 to 1... 


Sour crude and salt water in oil wells soon corrode 
metal. Costly breakdowns and loss of oil production 
result. For example: Ball and seat valves of alloy 


gq. Steel in one well lasted only 21 days. Maximum life 
= for any material in another was 45 days. But not 


for ““K” Monel. Possessing the excellent corrosion- 
resistance of Monel, “K” Monel develops extreme 
hardness through heat treatment, and thus also 
withstands severe abrasive attack. Outlasting other 
metals better than 10 to 1 in this service, it speeds 
production of oil for the Emergency. 


Protecting Purity of Plastics... 


Materials of vastly diversified application are synthetic 
resins and plastics. From five- and ten-cent items, their 
use extends to vital parts of aircraft, and the like, Essen- 
tial in processing these materials is maintenance of uniform 
structure, strength and color. Because Pure Nickel and 
“Z” Nickel have no harmful effects on plastics, and stand 
up for long periods of service, they make safe, economical 
linings and fittings for reaction vessels like this one. 


A MOMENT PLEASE— Due to the Defense Program the supplies of 
Monel, Nickel and Nickel Alloys are being diverted from their normal 
channels. Although major efforts at this time must be directed toward 
serving Defense needs, The International Nickel Company will con- 
tinue to report developments for the information of metal users who are 
concerned with defense today and with commercial progress tomorrow. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. + 67 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
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GENERAL 
SALES MANAGER 


A large national manufacturer 
of high standing seeks a general 
sales manager. The product is a 
specialty of relatively high unit 
cost, and the man sought will 
know how to work successfully 
through distributors and dealers. 
He will be in the forties, a sound 
strategist, a good judge of men, 
a forceful speaker and leader. He 
will know how to use sales pro- 
motion and_ extensive national 
advertising. 

The business that seeks this 
man is growing rapidly and of- 
fers almost unlimited possibili- 
ties. It serves a field of current 
national importance. 

Only men with thoroughly 
proved management records will 
be considered, and the compen- 
sation offered is adequate to in- 
terest them. Please give com- 
plete details in your letter, which 
this advertising agency will hold 
in strict confidence. Or communi- 
cate with us through a friend if 
you prefer. 


FULLER & SMITH & ROSS INC. 
Clay Reely, Vice President 


1501 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 


You regulate the 
temperature yourself 


+ 
Lit 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


ROOMS 


WALDURt- ASTORIA 


Single fr¢ ym” 


Meeting-roon 
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DEFENSE PLANNER 


In an earlier New Deal day Arthur J. 
Altmeyer would have been called 
braintruster. That’s because he’s a 
social planner who has no difficulty in 
reaching the President’s ear, and be- 
cause the Social Security Board, of 
which he is chairman, is a prize Roose- 
velt reform. Now, however, most of 
the erstwhile braintrusters are busy 
on national-defense problems and Alkt- 
meyer is no exception. His most sig- 
nificant contribution may well be 
transforming the public employment 
service into a super-agency for han- 
dling defeiise labor supply. 


area that have suffered from pirating, 
but, on the whole, the state’s record is 
considered exemplary. 

In trying to determine why Michigan 
has been less of a bad actor than her 
sister states, federal authorities point to 
one factor which they consider decisive. 
It is the thoroughly unionized condition 
of the state’s principal industries. 

@ Seniority Is the Secret—Unionism, in 
itself is no insurance against pirating. 
As a matter of fact, unions may be ex- 
pected to oppose any federal regulations 
aimed at labor raiding, because under 
conditions of unrestricted bidding for 
labor wages rise and pay envelopes 
bulge. But the collective bargaining re- 
lationship between a union and an em- 
ployer is usually embodied in a written 
contract which provides, among other 
things, seniority rules. And rigid senior- 
ity systems are considered about the 
best protection against pirating which 
a firm can get these days. A few cents 
more an hour is a much less persuasive 
inducement to a worker to change jobs 
if he has to sacrifice a seniority rating 
attained after years of service. 

Employers who have tried to set up 


seniority plans independent of ¢ 
bargaining agreements find th 
effective in deterring worker. §; 
shopping around for better off: 
do employers who have inco: 
seniority provisions in union ¢ 
I'he reason seems to lie in lab 
eral philosophy that “what t! 
gives, the boss can take away.” |e; 


~~ —_ ss 


the greater confidence in a tt 
system bulwarked by a union <¢ d 
@ Even Seniority Bribes—So im tk 
is this consideration of seni tc 
unionized Michigan, that some 
ers bent on labor raiding have H 
workers not only higher wag th 
also seniority standing equal 
which the worker might have in . 
employment. In some instances = 
terms like those have been offered st 
accepted, the employer has only mad tu 
, - 


trouble for himself with his own wor 
ers. For example, one employe: wi 
offered ten years’ seniority standing ; 
new machinists had so many 
regular machinists quit and fin 
elsewhere he abandoned the practice 


The most vociferous complaints fi ga 
Michigan about pirating have to do wit ne 
executive and supervisory person Di 
and in this field, private employme fir 
agencies are reaping a golden harvest int 
* Labor Pools Don’t Work—Short tra 
stringent regulation, remedial meas 
to stop labor pirating depend on vo for 
tary cooperation, and experience sn 
shown that when the going gets to 
it’s every employer for himself. Un 
the aegis of the Social Security Boar 
which nominally supervises the am ag 
tration of the state employment servic¢ to | 
groups of employers are experimentin try 
with “labor pools.” The exchange -_ 
skilled labor is, however, a fragile edi 
rangement at best. For one thing sig! 
a system inconveniences the worker bra 
involved and leaves them more suscept ne 
ible to “outside” offers. National po “s 


with every employer conforming 
agreed-on pay standards, may be ¢ 
next step, but Washington ese 
ever getting such a plan to work on 
non-compulsory basis. 

The most sanguine estimates on the 
number of men who can be equippt 
with needed skills through the combine 
efforts of all the upgrading and training 
within-industry programs are far short 
the number industry will need. Voca 
tional and refresher courses can’t delive 
what they once could, for these cours 
are designed for the unemployed, anc 
this reserve is steadily dwindling as eu 
ployment soars to an all-time Ing! 
(chart, page 13). 

If labor priorities in some form arrive. 
they will doubtless be administe! 
through the public employment servict 
However, this service is likely to dé 
operated on a national basis. At preset, 
the employment service is administere¢ 
by the individual states, and coordina 
tion between them is more talked abou! 
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300 New Machine Tool Operators — 


From Green Hands in I to 3 Weeks 
Amazing Monarch Plan Ups Output 28% First 4 Months 


A training course of one to three weeks, which 
turns green hands into effective workers in pro- 
ducing turret lathes, is a five-star contribution of 
the Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio, 
to Defense. 

In Factory’s “National Production Issue’, D. 
H. McKellar, Monarch’s director of training, tells 
the story: new plant addition due to be ready in 
ninety days; 300 new machine hands needed to 
man it — and none available. Supervisory staff 
stretched thin by two similar plant additions in 
two years. No time to undertake training. 


Sub-Contracts Without Gamble Under 
Cleveland Ordnance District Plan 


Sowing crops of sub-contracts, once a hazardous 
gamble, promises to become a safe and sanguine busi- 
ness under the plan evolved by the Cleveland Ordnance 
District and described in August Factory. This plan, 


How Monarch found 90 men in its own rank 
and file capable of training the new men and, in 
seventy days, had them ready for the training job, 
is told in detail. The astonishing result: three new 
workers trained by each instructor and an increase 
in output of 28% in the first four months. 

Upwards of 40 case studies, just as practical 
as the Monarch plan, will appear in next month’s 
“National Production Issue”. In these studies, the 
responsible technical management men of success- 
ful organizations explore many angles of the stra- 
tegic methods which have proved effective in 
boosting their output. They are selected as the 
most widely useful cases uncovered in the nation- 
wide field survey by Factory editors. 


floor and hung it on the 
ceiling with overhead con- 
veyors. Some of the results: 
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Short Cut to Output 


The short cut to greater 
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This man’s war, of course, is full of “ideal jobs” 
for big precision shops with diversified equipment of 


first devised as a means to get 500,000 fuzes quickly 
into work, is proving feasible for smaller prime con- 


manner of materiel. 
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“No‘Blind Chopping’ 
Please” 

In a forthright blast 
against “loose statements 
to the effect that this coun- 
try cannot have both guns 
and butter”, L. C. Morrow, 
editor of Factory, in his 
signed editorial for July, 
brands these loose state- 
ments as “misleading to the 
point where they are defi- 
nitely harmful .. .” 

“Of course automobile 
production will be reduc- 
ed”, the editorial continues. 
“So will the production of 
refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, radios. But there is 
ino sense in setting arbitrary 
percentages of curtailment. 
They don’t mean anything. 
On top of that, they cause 
feelings of antipathy toward 

he industries that held the 
American economy to- 
gether when it was shot full 
of holes in the other war. 

hat now is more impor- 
ant, they are the industries 
that are going to have to 
hold the American economy 
together after this war... 

t changes come natural- 
ly... No ‘blind chopping’, 
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machine tools — too full, 
even when quick supply of 
needed material is guar- 
anteed and the green light 
shines for everything. So we 
are forced to learn, even as 
Britain learned, how to use 
facilities of smaller shops 
to make procurement click. 
The Cleveland plan to 
remove the jitters from 
farming-out works simply 
and satisfactorily. Prime 
contractors go for it be- 
cause they can work with 
firm prices instead of vari- 
ables in preparing their 
bids. Sub-contractors meet 
it with enthusiasm because 
they get abundant work of 
the kinds they are best 
equipped to do. And it 
gives the Ordnance author- 
ities the assured production 
they must have. 
How the plan “hap- 
pened”, its details and re- 
sults, are fully given in Au- 
gust Factory — only one of 
the vital features in this 
typically important issue. 
Your technical management 
men need nowadays all this 
kind of information they 
can get—and probably 
FAcTorY is giving it to 


output is better handling 
of materials: in the yard, 
down production lines, to 
storage and out, to the cus- 
tomer. Plant operators have 
been spurred to work out 
many ingenious and effec- 
tive new ways of handling. 
Factory for July includes 
its 16th Annual Materials 
Handling Section of 12 
tersely-written picture pag- 
es, showing many smart 
handling developments of 
the year. Facts, figures, pic- 
tures, complete; full of us- 
able ideas. 


Ceilings Pay Dividends 


Interesting example from 
July: Shooting for doubled 
production without adding 
floor space, Durham Mfg. 
Co. of Muncie, Ind., lifted 
three-quarters of a mile of 
production line off of the 


sharp boost in output; 
steadier smoother flow of 
parts and products; allied 
departments linked ; smaller 
inventory, lower handling 
costs; less floor wear. And 
a fat bonus of extra floor 
space. Durham makes met- 
al furniture, and lots of it. 


Where Will You Get Em? 


Each man in World War 
armed forces was backed 
by two civilian war work- 
ers; five were left free for 
non-war industry and com- 
merce. Each fighting man 
in today’s war will need the 
support of at least seven 
civilian war workers, leav- 
ing only four workers free 
for non-war work. And 
that is but one of several 
warning signals flashed in 
Factory’s July feature ar- 
ticle, “It’s Train—or Else!” 


@/f your plant men are 
faced with tough operating 
problems, you will prob- 
ably find them reading 
FACTOR Y-—they can do 
so with profit. If you de- 
sire to sell E oped product 
to these kinds of men, the 
chances are that your ad- 
vertising manager or 
agency has already in- 
cluded FACTORY in 
your advertising plans—i 
not, we suggest you as 

them to investigate thor- 


Please.” 
oordine e 


them. Why not find out? 


power of America’s lead- 
ing plant operating pub- 
ication. 

Write for sample copy. 
Decide for gongeets where 
FACTORY fits in your 
production, maintenance 
or ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM 


“FACTORY - 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 


oughly the advertising 


330 W. 42d St., New York, N.Y. 


ed ibout 
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FLUORESCENT 


LIGHTING 


Here’s How You 
Can Prove It! 


A well-planned installa- eS 
tion of high- uality Flu- 
orescent Lighting will 
work wonders for any business in 
increased efficiency, stimulated 
sales, faster production. 


GUTH Fluorescent Fixtures are 
tops in quality, backed by 39 years 
of experience in the lighting field. 
And now, to assure you of the 
proper installation, we offer a De- 
tailed Lighting Plan—individual- 
ized to your own business—with- 
out obligation to you! See for your- 
self the benefits of GUTH Fluores- 
cent—properly installed—before 
you buy! Write today for details. 


Built STRONGER 


to Serve LONGER! 


GUTH Fluorescent is ruggedly 
built, has carefully tested High 
Power Factor accessories, and en- 
gineered permanent Reflectors. In- 
spection by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., and frequent 
factory check-ups assure you the 
highest quality at lowest cost— 
make GUTH Fluorescent “Your 
Best Fluorescent Buy”! 


The EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 


2615 Washington Ave. 
St. Lovis, Mo. 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902 
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UNION REFUND 


The cashier's office of A.F.L.’s Cafe- 
teria Employees’ Union worked over- 
time last week handing out cash to 
union members. It was doing what it 
claimed had never been done by a 
union before: refunding an assessment 
which had been collected to finance 
a strike that didn’t come off. The 
local’s 5,000 members had been taxed 


> 
4 
iy. 
% 
. 
.™ 
< 
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$5 to $10 each, depending on their 
wages, to make up a strike fund as th 
organization’s conference witli \¢ 
York’s Affiliated Restaurateurs scen 
to be bogging down. When the Stat 
Mediation Board intervened to get 
agreement providing for $600 

the Cateter 
Employees’ Union wrote its member 


annual wage increases, 


that refunds were ready for them 2 
the local’s office. 


than real. As the state offices are now 
constituted, they are ill-equipped to 
deal with vital defense labor problems. 
For years, their placements have been 
heaviest in domestic service and un 
skilled labor categories. Now they are 
called on to do a very different and very 
much more important job. 

@ Needed: A National Program—‘hat’s 
why nationalization of the employment 
service is looked for as a first step by the 
government in regulating labor compe- 
tition. And the note has already been 
sounded. In a recent speech at Denver, 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, who supervises the 
state employment services as chairman 
of the Social Security Board and who 
would be top man in any setup involv- 
ing labor priorities, emphasized the need 
for a “nation-wide employment service 
with a nation-wide outlook and a na- 
tion-wide supply of men and women 
available for placement.” 

Personnel men consider that a sig- 
nificant observation, for they know that 
Altmeyer and his aides, who have been 
studying the operations of the British 
system of employment exchanges, are 
ready, when word comes from the 
White House, to put into operation a 
regulatory system in a field which the 
government has never attempted to 
regulate before. 


Levy on U.S. Pay 


Municipal 
that federal workers come under 
Philadelphia’s wage tax seems 
to close long controversy. 


, . 
court’s ruling 


Philadelphia’s city fathers chalk 
another victory last week in the lor 
drawn-out wage-tax dispute when a! 
nicipal court ordered federal workers t 
shell out the same as others not e 
ployed by Uncle Sam. 

Heartened by the decision, Receive! 
of Taxes Frank J. Willard revealed that 
he would go a step further to determm 
whether U.S. Army and Navy offices 
detailed to arsenals and Quartermiaste! 
Depots, and to private plants to supe! 
vise defense manufacturing, can 
forced to pay the 14% levy. 

@ Federal Challenge—F ‘ederal employees 
believed themselves safe from the ta 
after the War Department notified the 
personnel of the Quartermaster’s Dep! 
to disregard the tax (BW—Mar 29'4 
p30). in a test, 22 Navy yard emplovee: 


made tax returns, then stopped pa\ ment 


on their checks. The city sued. 
Legal guinea pig was Normin ¢ 
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<-haller, @ marine engineer earning | 
52,596 a year. His counsel argued that 

_ act of 1932 which empowered the 
city to impose the unusual tax did not 
authorize imposition of such a levy 
acainst federal workers. 
e judge Disagrees—Judge Joseph G. Y. | 
Tumolillo said there was no more reason 
to exempt federal workers from the tax | 
than there was to exempt private em- 
ployees on vital defense jobs. 

The bench rejected the city’s request 
that the delinquent federal workers be 
fined $100 under provisions of the tax 
law, but upheld a substitute request 
that they be penalized 4 of 1% of the 
unpaid taxes for the first six months of 
nonpayment, in addition to the usual 6% 
interest imposed against delinquencies. 
e Fight’s End—The decision, which is 
expected to bring some $400,000 into 
the Quaker City’s coffers, seemingly 
brings the controversy to a close. ‘Two 
days before, the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court ruled that state employees in 
Philadelphia must pay. The federal 
courts have held the problem to be out- 
side their jurisdiction. 

Willard expects to collect from about 
19,000 of the estimated 50,000 govern- 
ment employees in the area, but is in a 
quandary about a large section of the 
others. Nonresidents employed in fed- 
eral buildings and reservations are ex- 
empt anyway, but he may have difficulty 
in obtaining data on others. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court rul- 
ing contained a joker—the state cannot 
be compelled to supply city tax authori- 
ties information on employees or furnish 
copies of payrolls. If the federal govern- 
ment decides that a ruling like that 
would hold for federal employees, too, 
Willard is in for a tough session of fer- 
retting out taxpayers. 


Weirton Refuses 


Company tells NLRB it will 


comply with only part of order 
obtained by S.W.O.C. Next 
move up to board’s attorneys. 


The National Labor Relations Board 


considers its Weirton Steel Co. case just 
about the limit in terms of time, ex- 
pense, and acrimony. It’s been in the | 
works since 1936, when the company | 
mechanized its tin-plate mills and dis- 
charged 300 employees. C.1.0.’s Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee went 
to the board with the charge that some 
of the men who were fired got the ax 
because they were active unionists. In 
addition, it charged that Weir’s Em- 
ployee Representation Plan and the 
Employee’s Security League were com- 
pany-dominated unions. 

* Reply to an Order—The board, in a 
series of bitterly contested hearings, in- 
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20™ “- 
CENTURY 
LIMITED 


Preface to a 
Sale! 


At the conference table in the mort 
ing his eyes will be clear, his mind 


alert, his energies untapped. He w 
be sure of his prospect because he’ 

of himself. Only the habitual trave 
on the 20th Century Limited know 
how much of the morning triumph 
‘was won the night before 


WHEN TOMORROW LOOMS IMPORTANT... 


take the Century 
tonight! 


‘ ’ 


Enjoy an ‘‘overnight vacation’’ on 
the world’s most restful train 


On your way to the station, worry and 
fatigue may ride as your companions, 
but they cannot follow you onto the 
20th Century Limited. 

® For everything on board bids you re- 
lax. In the Observation Lounge, you 
thrill to the beauty of a summer sunset. 
In the modern diner you enjoy not a 
meal, but a banquet. Then you take 
your ease in the leather-bound luxury of 
the Club car. Perhaps later you will 
wander back to the diner which has been 
transformed into a modern club—the 
Cafe Century — where you can enjoy 
the latest in recorded music over your 
favorite refreshment. 


Sleep will come quickly tonight, for you 
are riding over the one and only Water 
Level Route from East to West. W ith- 
out mountain barriers to cross, you 
speed through the dark with neither 
jolt nor jar to mar the sweet serenity 
of your slumber. 

In the morning, regardless of the 
weather, you will arrive fitand eager, free 
from nervous strain, understanding full 
well why travel-wise America has long 
agreed “‘Jt Pays to Ride the Century.”’ 


Overnight - New York-Chicago 
6:00 P.M. 
. 9:00 A.M, 


Lv. Grand Central Terminal 
Ar. Chicago (La Salle St. Station) 


Lv. Chicago (La Salle St. Station) . . 4:00 P.M, 
Ar. Grand Central Terminal . . 9:00 A.M, 
( Daylight Saving Time) 


THE 20™ CENTURY LIMITED 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE ---YOU CAN SLEEP 
NEW YORK 
CENTRAL) coe 


au SYSTEM 4 
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THE MONROE) 
DOCTRINE 


TO PROTECT business profits by 
avoiding or removing losses caused by 
inaccurate, slow, or inadequately organ- 


ized figure work. 


TO COOPERATE with management 
in simplifying, coordinating, and expe- 
diting all figure work in an entire busi- 


ness establishment. 


TO INSURE continuity of maximum 
figure production at lowest cost and 
relieve figure workers of the stress and 


the strain of figure work. 


TO PROVIDE fast, simple, easily-oper- 
ated machines of quality construction 
for all types of business figuring, backed 


by nation-wide service. 
* 


MONROE CALCULATING| 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Infection Costs Plenty 


Dermatitis and skin infection can cost 
yeu and your employees many dol- 


Formula SBS-11, the 
granulated deep-pore skin cleanser 


lars a year. 


removes bacteria, helps prevent this 
loss. It replaces liquid, bar, paste, 
and powdered soaps, costs less than 
l¢ per worker a week. 5000 plants 
use it. Write today for generous free 
trial supply. State number of em- 
ployees. Sugar Beet Products Co., 300 
Waller Street, Saginaw, Michigan. 


Formula SBS-| 


THE WASHWORD OF INDUSTRY 
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vestigated $.W.O.C.’s allegations and 
issued an order directing the company 
to reinstate 17 employees with back pay 
and to disestablish the two employees’ 
organizations. ‘The company said it would 
comply with NLRB’s order—but with ex- 
= The exceptions: It refused to 
rehire six of the 17 because, it said, one 
was dead, two “have been convicted of 
violation of the election laws in con- 
nection with the signing of Communist 
petitions,” and the other three must 
await permission from the War Depart- 
ment before being put to work on de- 
fense orders. In the case of the remain- 
ing 11 workers, it refused to pay back 
wages. The company also refused to 
disestablish the employee organization, 
because, it said, that issue was a dead 
letter inasmuch as those organizations 
had voluntarily disbanded last week. 
The company observed that a new or- 
ganization, the Weirton Independent 
Union, had come to the company with 
a request that it be recognized. 

e Court Action?—In accepting part of 
NLRB’s order and ignoring the rest, 
Weir puts the next move squarely up to 
the board. ‘To get full compliance, 
Labor Board attorneys will have to go 
before a federal court and ask that the 
company be cited for contempt. 


VACATION POLICY 


Last spring, OPM recommended to 
employers that workers, instead of re- 
ceiving vacations this year, “should be 
paid as a bonus the amount of money 
they would receive during the custom- 
ary vacation period” while they con- 
tinued at their defense production jobs. 
The summer vacation season is now far 
enough along to permit an estimate of 
the results of OPM’s recommendation. 

A sample survey conducted by Busi- 
ness Week reveals that, except for com- 
panies like Curtiss-Wright, which are 
engaged in defense production exclu- 
sively, there has been little change in 
vacation policy. The only significant 
difference, marking this year from last, 
is that more firms, like the Aluminum 
Company of America, are giving produc- 
tion workers the option of taking va- 
cation time off with pay or working and 
receiving the vacation money as a bonus. 
Curtiss-Wright, by joint management- 
employee action, has rescinded vacations 
for 1941 and will pay bonuses to 38,000 
employees in lieu of time off. For the 
most part, the traditional “one week 
after completing one year of continuous 
service; two weeks after two years of 
service” prevails for hourly-paid em- 
ployees of companies having vacations. 


COMPENSABLE MURDER 


The death of a labor organizer who 
was shot and killed after leaving a union 
meeting was held by the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota to have resulted from and 


during the course of his emplo 
The court ordered A.F.L.’s Te 
Union to pay workmen's compe 
to the slain man’s family. 

The organizer, one Corcoran, 
union meeting on the night of hi 
at 9:30 p.m., expressing his inten: 
return home and complete repo: 
were to be used at another meet 
next day. No one could be foun ' 
saw him alive after that, and thc | 
morning his bullet-riddled bod: 
found about 80 feet from the gar. 
which he had put his car. 

The court held that the only : 
able explanation of the organizer's 
was to be found in threats agains 
because of his union activities. (nde; 
conditions which existed in the labo; 
field, the court said, and particularly jy 
the Minneapolis area, a reasonab| per 
son familiar with the whole situation 
could well conclude that his death f 
lowed as a natural incident to his work 
Robbery was eliminated as a motive b¢ 
cause a sizable sum of money was found 
in Corcoran’s pockets. Further, the 
court found no evidence to suggest that 
Corcoran had any personal enemies or 
that his death was an accident. 


P.S. 


Uninterrupted coal production for the 
next two years finally seems assured as 
the United Mine Workers’ Union and 
the Southern Bituminous Operator, 
after five months of arguments, signed 
and sealed a two-year pact last week. Its 
terms are practically identical with thos 
in the agreement between the union and 
the northern operators (BW —Jun.14'41, 
p48)... . The National Labor Relation: 
Board has asked the New York Circuit 
Court to hold Remington Rand, Inc., in 
contempt of court and recommends that 
the company be fined $55,000. The case 
grows out of a strike five years ago and 
subsequent attempts by the Labor Board 
to get the company to reinstate strikers 
(BW—Jun.15’40,p41). . . . The National 
Defense Mediation Board’s action in the 
Duquesne Light Co. case, in which a 
strike of Pittsburgh electric power was 
threatened, has been to remand _ the 
issue—recognition of the C.1.O. union- 
to the Pennsylvania Labor Relations 
Board for decision (BW-—Jun.25’4l, 
p44). . . . Given an opportunity to vote 
on their union preference individually, 
after one of the most celebrated Labor 
Board reversals on the question of an ap- 
propriate bargaining unit (BW —Sep.?] 
’40,p37), three Pacific Coast ports repu- 
diated the C.1.O. and voted overwhelm- 
ingly for representation by A.F.L.’s 
Longshoremen’s Union. The ports are 
Tacoma, Port Angeles, and Anacortes, 
all in Washington. . .. NDMB is arbi- 
trating the wage.demands of Pittsburgh 
truck drivers as the city’s transport sys 
tem returns to normal operations afte! 
a 28-day strike (BW —Jul.5’41,p35). 
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NEW PRODUCTS. 


Conference Acousti-Booth 


Several years ago, Burgess Battery Co., 


\coustic Div., 530 W. Huron St., Chi- | 


cago, brought out the Acousti-Booth, a 
5 

doorless telephone booth so completely 

sound-proofed that conversations be- 

come possible in the noisiest factory. 

Now the company is ready with the 


new Conference Acousti-Booth, a port- | 


able, 56x54-in. sound-proofed room 

with two doorless entrances. Equipped 

with an overhead light and a folding | 
table, it is designed primarily for use as | 
a “zone of quiet” for factory confer- | 
ences, but may be used for other pur- | 
poses such as mechanical tests requiring | 
extreme quiet. 


Crystalite Time Tellers 


transparent Crystalite plastic are com- 
bined by Bayer, Pretzfelder & Mills, 15 
Maiden Lane, New York, to form new 


| 
Seven-jewel Swiss watches and highly | 


time-telling cigarette cases, ash trays, 
and letter openers. Ash trays have onyx 
bases. Cases are available for either king 
size or standard cigarettes. 


Aluminum Paint Substitute 


“Gray Totrust” is a new paint which 
looks and acts like aluminum paint 
though containing none of the strategic 
metal. It is formulated by Wilbur & 
Williams Co., Park Square Bldg., Bos- 
ton, out of titanium-base pigments and 
a special penetrating oil vehicle which 
permits application, if necessary, to 
damp and rusty surfaces. It reflects ap- 
proximately the same amount of light as 
the paint it replaces. 


Compact Clutches 


Designed for machine tools or other 
equipment with space limitations 
equally severe, the new No. 25 Maxitorg | 
Multiple Plate Clutch has a capacity of 
> hip. at 100 rpm. and an outside diam- 
eter of only 5.125 in. Three smaller | 
‘izes range down to the No. 22 of 4-hp. | 
capacity at 100 rpm. and a diameter of | 
>.1375 in. Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., 
Manchester, Conn., will make them in 
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Picture 
OF A MAN 
DICTATING’ 


NEW TONE CLARITY 


Modern radio principles give 
SoundScriber a tone quality 
of exceptional clarity. 


MORE EASE FOR 
SECRETARIES 


Flexible softspeaker just talks 
the message, allowing com- 
plete freedom of movement. 
Earphones available also. 


MORE DICTATION ON A 
RECORD 


7” Wafer disc records 15 min- 
utes on each side. Practically 
indestructible, dise can be 
easily filed, cheaply mailed in 
handy envelope. 


MORE JOBS DONE 


This “big” little disc records 
conferences, radio programs... 
carries salesmen’s reports from 
the field, home-office talks to 
branches. . . Flexibility, port- 
ability and low cost suggest 
dozens of other applications... 
new ones are found every day. 
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New KIND of dictating 
recorder gives new wider 
range. Like to shift about while dic- 


tating, with both hands free? Like to stand 
up, walk across the office, talk fast? Go 
ahead! That sensitive SoundScriber micro- 
phone gets every word. SoundScriber’s new 
flexibility, new efficiency is revolutionizing 
office work. 


—at a new low cost! Initial cost is well 
under thatof mechanical dictating machines 
Record cost is low, too... and there is no 


machine to buy for “shaving.” 


See how SoundScriber can work 
for you, as it is already doing for many 
prominent firms (names on request). Dem- 
onstration takes little time. Mail coupon 
today! 


JOUND/CRIBER 


TRACE MARK 


THE SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, 

82 Audubon Street, New Haven, Conn. 
(J Send free booklet describing SOUNDSCRIBER in detail 
(C You may demonstrate the SOUNDSCRIBER at my office 


Name ilieeceaisenstaniin 


Firm 
Address 
City State. _ 
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© Rand McNally 


The shortest distance 
between two points is 
a plastic curve! 


What is the distance from your voice to 
an ear? 10... 100... 1000 miles as the 
crow flies? Or is it the short, comfortable 
curve that connects transmitter and re- 
ceiver on your hand-set ‘phone? 

There’s a story behind this now famil- 
jar great, great grandson of Alexander 
Bell's brain-child. The success story of 
electrical wizards ...and a story in which 
Durez plastics played a prominent part! 

Durez is the magic material of which a 
draftsman used to dream. A phenolic resin 
plastic, Durez is fluid as the lines from his 
pencil. It molds in one operation into the 
exact contours of his design. It makes 
possible the lightness of the combination, 
one-piece transmitter-and-receiver. It sim- 
plifies assembly . . . the wires and termi- 
nals are imbedded in the Durez plastic 

. during the molding. It cuts costs—the 
lustrous finish comes with the original 
molding. Durez plastics brought this 
draftsman’s dream into the real world of 
economical mass production. 

That is how Durez has helped to re- 
shape the modern telephone. Along with 
all plastics... Durez will contribute its 
full share in efficient communications for 
Defense—on land .. . at sea... in the air! 

Durez plastics serve not only communi- 
ieee, Durez plastics serve Industry at 
large. For Durez is an integral part of a 
thousand products in your office . . . your 
factory your home. 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
67 Waick Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Learn what Durez is 
doing for others—How 
Durez plastics are help- 
ing many leading 
manufacturers do a bet- 
ter job is told in a new 
booklet, “It's a New 
Business Custom.” It's 
interesting reading and 
you may find it valua- 
ble reading. A request 
on your business letter- 
head will bring your 
copy by return mail, 


DUREZ 
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PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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wet- or dry-plate types, single or double. 
All four models can be assembled, disas- 
sembled, and adjusted without tools. 


Cable Vulcanizer 


Frequently in normal times, when the 


| rubber insulation on a copper cable 


burns or wears out, much of the cable 
is junked. ‘To re-insulate such cable and 
put it back into service, Shaler Co., 
Waupun, Wis., has brought out a newly 
improved, electrically heated Cable Vul 
mold _ blocks 


canizer. Interchangeable 
| accommodate cables of various sizes. 


Electronic Smoke Control 


In addition to a new and simplified 
| photoelectric smoke indicator which 
warns a fireman either by a bell or a 
signal light when his stack begins to 
smoke, Rehtron Corp., 2159 Magnolia 
Ave., Chicago, has developed the Reh- 
tron Electric-Eye Smoke Control Robot. 
This new electronic device not only | 
signals the fireman but actuates a sole- | 
noid valve for supplying steam and air, 
or air only, to the fire under the boiler. 
Oxygen deficiencies are made up auto 
matically; the smoke is consumed in the 
firebox before it can go up the stack. 


“FIRST VERTICAL FILE” 


Newest addition to the many “firsts” 
on display at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in Washington is the original ver- 


| tical file built over 40 years ago by 


Globe Files Co., predecessor of the 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati. It 
was designed by E. G. Seibels (cen 
ter), general manager of Cotton Fire 
& Marine Underwriters, Columbia, 
S. C., and has been used by him ever 
since. Here the inventor is congratu- 
lated by J. S. Sprott (left), Globe- 
Wenrnicke president, as the file is 
presented to Dr. Alexander Wetmore, 


Smithsonian assistant secretary. 


“Aren’t you leaning over backwards in 
saying Patapar is odorless?” Not a bit. 
For instance, Patapar is used with deli- 
cate foods like butter—and imparts not 
the slightest odor. That’s the way 
Patapar is made! An insoluble texture 


—utterly clean and pure. 


Maybe you've hit 
on something! 


Unbelievable uses are constantly being 
discovered for Patapar. The food indus. 
tries are big users—but so, also, are 


scientists, engineers, farmers, apothe- 


caries, florists...to mention only a few. 


So review these facts. Patapar is 


odorless, tasteless, boilproof, grease- 
resisting, insoluble. Challenge it to meet 
some special idea of 


yours! Write us, out- 
lining your problem, 
and we’ll gladly send 
test sheets of the size, 


weight and finish 


recommended. 


PATAPAR 


REG. U.S PAT 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West ye ate Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 188° 
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FINANCE 


Banks’ Comeback 


Best year in more than a 
decade marked by steady rise 
in business loans. Idle cash re- 
duced though deposits gain. 


Commercial banks of the United 
States have just wound up the most 
giatifying 12 months in more than a 
decade. Chief reason for gratification 
is the sharp growth in the amount of 
money they have at work, but even more 
heartening than the over-all rise in earn- 
ing assets is the increase in loans to 
business. 

Familiar to everyone is the long- 

standing complaint of bankers that they 
couldn’t find any outlet for their funds 
excepting in government bonds. The 
only expansion in commercial loans 
came during the 1936-37 boomlet, and 
even that one didn’t amount to a great 
deal. 
e Trends Overridden—During the last 
year, however, there has been an almost 
uninterrupted rise in the amount of 
money borrowed by American business 
to aid in financing the present armament 
boom. This movement has utterly de- 
fied seasonal trends, as may be seen by 
the fact that commercial loans of the 
Federal Reserve member banks report- 
ing weekly in 101 cities have shown 
declines in only two weeks in approxi- 
mately 10 months. There was no post- 
Christmas recession at all (BW —Feb.8 
41,p88). 

In the last half of 1940, these mem- 
ber banks added $580,000,000 onto 
their business loans. There was a further 
gain of $877,000,000 in the first half 
of 1941, or just over $1,450,000,000 for 
the 12 months. Their total loans now 
stand at $5,895,000,000 compared with 
$4,438,000,000 a year ago and $3,872,- 
000,000 two years ago. 

@ Uncle Sam’s Creditor—The fact that 
banks have been able to find a commer- 
cial outlet for their investment funds 
does not mean, however, that they have 
stopped buying government bende. 
During the same period that these 
member banks were adding nearly a 
billion and a half in loans, they also 
were buying $1,831,000,000 in govern- 
ments. They now are Uncle Sam’s 
creditor to the tune of $14,293,000,000. 
_ Asa result of banks’ large investment 
in government bonds and their sharply 
increased accommodations to business, 
they pretty generally managed to reduce 
the amount of idle cash in their vaults 
in the first half of this year. 

© The More Impressive—The reduction 
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is the more impressive in view of the 
fact that there was a fairly substantial 
rise in deposits during the period. This 
is shown in the following tabulation 
covering 12 of the country’s largest 
banks (figures in millions, 000,000 
omitted): nek Bed 
1941 1941 
$19,438 $19,081 
6,713 
8,353 
3,867 
So that the picture might not be dis- 
torted, five of the 12 banks included in 
this tabulation are outside the New York 
metropolitan area. In fact, it may be a 
matter of some regional pride on the 
Pacific Coast that the largest total of 
loans and discounts cannot be found 
in New York City. The Bank of Amer- 
ica, due to its aggressive drive for con- 
sumer loans, reported loans and dis- 
counts of $844,466,564 on June 30. 
That gives the Bank of America a com- 
fortable lead over all three of New 
York’s largest banks even though each 
of the big three tops the West Coast 
institution in deposits by a substantial 
margin. 
@ One in a Dozen—It might also be 
noted that New York’s ultraconserva- 


tive First National was the only bank 
of the dozen that didn’t add to its loans 
during the half year just ended. Its loans 
receded from $43,153,425 to $42,966, 
813 during the period. 

When it comes to consideration of 
banks’ earning power, the sustained 
rise in business loans doesn’t amount to 
as much as it would have in times past, 
due to extremely low interest rates. In 
fact, the first quotable change in rate 
on 4- to 6-month prime commercial 
paper in more than 18 months was 
recorded only a few days ago, and it was 
a microscopic decline. ‘he figure had 
been 4%-3% for more than a year and 
a half, and it now is quoted at 4% 


Reports Explained 


Accountants’ 15 pages on 
what financial statements mean 
are now being mailed to many 
companies’ stockholders. 


Members of ‘The American Institute 
of Accountants, the national profes 
sional association of certified publi 
accountants (13 E. 41 St., New York 
City), are the ones whose “audit certifi 
cates” of professional “opinion” are 
found in small type on the earnings re 
ports which corporations mail to stock 


This ie under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale. or a3 an offer to buy. or as 
@ solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities The offer is made only by means of the Cflering Prospectus 


New Issues 


McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 


$13,700,000 


Fifteen Year 3'2% Sinking Fund Debentures 
due July 1, 1956 


Price 104%4% and accrued interest 


56,000 Shares 


5%% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Par Value $100 Per Share 


Price $103 Per Share 


lus accrued dividends from July 1, 1941 


Capies of the Offering Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as may 
begally offer these securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
Estabrook & Co. 


Harris, Hall & ; Company 
Hornblower & Weeks 


Swiss American Corporation 


F.S. Moseley & Co. 
W.E. Hutton & Co. 
W.C. Langley & Co. 


Jackson & Curtis 


Finance 


“é > 
Latest 


MeGraw-Hill 
Books for the 


Business Library 
™ y, 


Investment and 
Business Cycles 


1 This book, by James W. Angell of Columbia 
University, in showing how and why business cycles 
occur, provides adequate tools for dealing with import- 
ant problems of the defense program and the post-war 
period—the t mt of i private i jt 
potentially inflati y price movements and the like. 
363 pages, illustrated. $3.50. 


The Stock Market 


By Charles A. Dice, Ohio State University, and 
Wilford J. Eiteman, Duke University. From the 
daily routine of the “street” to the intricate forces 
which move prices of stocks up and down, the authors 
drive home simply and vividly the why and how of 
stock market behavior. 482 pages, illustrated. $4.00. 


Applied 
Business Finance 


By Edmond E. Lincoln, Whether your problem is 

launching a business prise, ganizati 
raising new capital, or handling any other financial 
problem of your business, you will find here the ideas, 
methods, and policies to guide you most quickly to the 
results you desire. New Sth Edition. 948 pages, 280 
forms and tables. $4.50. 


Industry 
Goes to War 


Here is a broad 

view of the various 
phases of the mobiliza- 
tion of industry for 
wartime production 
and a thorough analy- 
sis of the problems in- 
volved, prepared by 
experts from business, 
government and the 
universities, originally 
appearing in the Har- 
vard Business Review 
and now edited by C. 
E. Fraser and S. F, 
* Teele of the Harvard 
School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 123 pages, 
$1.50. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. Examine 

: W. 42nd St. any 

ow . ¥. these 
Send me books encircled below of 

for 10 days” examination 2 10 days 
approva n days 

pay for books, plus few cents on approval 
postage, or return them post- books 
paid. (Postage paid on orders 


accompanied by remittance.) 


1 2 3 4 
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COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD q 
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holders to understand how_to. apply the 
data in these corporate reports to a 
better appraisal of the value of their 
investment. 

To start off this educational cam- 
paign, the institute has prepared a 15- 
page pamphlet, “Financial Statements, 

at They Mean,” for distribution to 
any interested corporations at cost, less 
than 1¢ a copy.. The light-weight and 
small, long-envelope-size report may be 
mailed by these companies to stock- 
holders, together with annual or quar- 
terly reports, usually without increasing 
the postage costs. 
@ Judgment and Opinion—“Financial 
statements do not profess to show with 
mathematical exactitude either finan- 
cial position or profit or loss of an enter- 
prise, but are based largely upon judg- 
ment and opinion,” says the pamphlet, 
which proceeds to point out how the 
investor should weigh each factor. More 
than 8,000 copies have been distributed 
by trade associations and other groups 
to their members. 

General Mills, whose desire to famil- 
jarize its shareholders with company 
operations resulted in regional stock- 
holders meetings and a “Report in 
Sound-Movies” (BW —Nov.16’40,p56), 
ordered 10,000 copies. Associated Dry 
Goods, Freuhauf Trailer, and Kalamazoo 
Stove also are among the first sub- 
scribers. John Morrell & Co. is so enthu- 
siastic about the booklet that it isn’t 
waiting for the next report—it’s mailing 
the pamphlets with its dividend checks. 


Break-Through 


That the course of least resistance 
still is upward was demonstrated con- 
vincingly by stock prices this week. The 
industrial share averages, after a week 
of shying away, went through the top 
level of the April bulge to set a new 
high for the Niep-lenstely rally. And, 
having done so, they were met by a 
wave of profit-taking which at once 
slowed the pace of the advance. 

Volume of trading on Tuesday’s bulge 
attained the highest level of the year, 
which was an additional bit of encour 
agement for the bulls. Speculators were 
a little tired of watching the market 
creep forward on a dribble of investment 
buying, and the pickup in activity was 
definitely to their taste. It gave them, 
at least for the moment, a little elbow 
room. 

On the other hand, it may be said 
with certainty that the backbone of this 
market still is investment buying. Cor- 
porate earnings have gone ahead much 
faster than stock prices. Dividends have 
risen more or less in direct ratio with 
earnings. Thus it happens that yields 
on many of the investment favorites 
have for some time been the highest in 
years. Individual investors have been 
buying some of these attractive yields, 
and the June 30 reports of representative 
investment trusts indicate that they too 
have been accumulating. 

Thus far in July the strength has 
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read into many groups of stocks which 
ong had been neglected, although issues 


like Savage Arms, J. I. Case, American | 


Car & Foundry, and Atlantic Gulf & 
\Vest Indies hardly gave up May-June 
sition as standouts. Among issues re- 
ently in favor have been some of the 
onsumer lines, including several food 
nd store stocks, which have had few 
(iends for a year or more in spite of 
expanding business and profits. 

Earlier buying of the cigarette shares 


(8W—Jun.21'41,p62) apparently has at- | 


tracted a fair following to this group. 


Pepsicola, since the Loft merger, has | 


been all over the tape although profit 
taking suddenly snagged its runup. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Stocks Week Ago Ago Ago 


50 Industrial ... 101.8 97.2 96.8 94.5 
20 Railroad .... 30.0 28.6 28.9 26.3 
20 Utility ...... 45.4 44.0 44.9 61.6 


Bonds 
20 Industrial ... 90.9 90.6 90.2 86.2 
20 Railroad .... 66.8 65.7 66.1 56.8 
20 Utility ...... 101.0 101.0 101.0 100.2 
U. §. Government 112.0 111.9 111.2 107.3 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for | 


government bonds which are from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMODITIES 


Cotton Hits 15¢ 


Price reaches 11-year high | 


as Congress farm bloc lends 
helping hand and British sign 
for 600,000 bales. 


Cotton farmers have hit the jackpot. 
Average price of their product neared 
the 15¢ level in the major southern cash 
markets on Tuesday, the best market in 
1] years. Not only does this upswing 
hold the promise of attractive prices for 
the undersized 1941 crop but it also 
spells handsome profits for farmers who 
have surplus cotton from 1938, 1939, 
and 1940 pledged under loans from the 
federal government. 


In fact, the growers have been taking | 
handsome profits on this loan cotton for | 
some time. At the beginning of April, | 
the price averaged around 11¢ a Jb. and | 


outstanding loans covered 5,200,000 
bales of cotton. Within the next six 
weeks the price crossed 124¢ a Ib., and 
during that period farmers redeemed 
1,050,000 bales. Another six weeks 
passed, the price rose above 143¢ a Ib., 
and more than 2,400,000 additional 
bales were redeemed. 

* Not by the Rules—Ordinarily the re- 
demption of 3,500,000 bales of loan 
cotton for resale in the open market 
would be counted on to restrain prices 
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Mw prominent industries are realizing the urgent importance of re- 
storing idle critical machine tools to immediate production. Fully 
aware that an old machine in sound working condition today is far more 


valuable than a new machine whose delivery is many months away, they 


are sending their available equipment to Si for Engineered Re- 
building and Modernizing. 


To convince yourself of the soundness of the Simmons methods, we 
invite you to send a production executive to inspect our plants, where 
lathes, boring mills, planers and other tools of well-known firms can be 
seen in the process of being rebuilt. No tool is too large for us to handle. 
We motorize, increase capacities, replace worn and missing parts...recon- 
dition from the ground up. 


Simmons Guarantees Write or Telephone 
Every Rebuilt Tool Cail >} ~ for Further Details 


IMMONS ccrroration 


RTH BROADWAY ALBANY, N. Y. 


HOLOPHANE REFRACTORS 
for Effective Fence Lighting 


These miniature lighthouses are the first line of defense—at the fence—to guard 
a plant against sabotage, espionage and theft. Built for continued service under 
all adverse conditions they can be installed with a minimum of time and expense. 
No costly towers or complicated circuits required, no deterioration. Trouble- 
free and dust-proof. Use ordinary lamps. . . Holophane Refractors are stocked 
by your local distributor—available for your immediate call. 


Write for FREE BOOK on Protective Lighting 


Everyone responsible for plant operation will 
find real value in this new book prepared 
for the present situation by Holopbane Engi- 
neers. Available, without charge, upon request. 
Write for catalog PL. 
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THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
June 30, 1941 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND DvE From Banks . 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED . 


State AND Municipat SEcuRITIES . 
Stock oF Feperat Reserve Bank . 
OrueER SECURITIES. ie 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 


- $1,311,004,575.02 


1,437,224,912.17 
122,867,035.34 
6,016,200.00 
163,109,750.33 


ACCEPTANCES. 773,392,278.82 
BankincG Houses . 38,408,355.36 
Orner Reat Estate . 7,066,325.35 
MortTGaGEs . ey 10,495,534.00 
Customers’ Acceptance LiaBi.ity. 9,597,216.00 
Orner Assets . 9,978,354.27 


$3,889, 160,536.66 


LIABILITIES 
Capita. Funps: 
Capita Stock . . $100,270,000.00 
SurpLus 100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorirts 37,183,100.35 
$ 237,723,100.35 
Divipenp Payas.e Avoust 1, 1941. 5,180,000.00 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . 10,650,665.72 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . 1,595,815.64 
Deposits . 3,615,427,528.41 


AccEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 11,454,611.11 


Liasitity as EnporserR ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND Foreicn BILLs 


R 275,949.59 
Cpmne RAAAONIR 4 mk kw 8 


6,852,865.84 
$3,889, 160,536.66 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$162,927,930.00 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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if not actually to send them din, 
Today, however, markets aren’t wo: ng 
by the rules. For one thing, Con; :ess 
built a platform under cotton wh: ; it 
voted 85%-of-parity loans for the | /4] 
crop. For another, the farm blo. in 
Washington is fighting any effor: to 
restrain the price of this or other | :rm 
products. Still another, the 194] op 
looks like a small one while dom: :tic 
consumption is making new records. 
And there was this week’s annow ce. 
ment that England is going to ake 
600,000 bales of American cotton. 

e Better Than None—The British <ica| 
wouldn’t be anything to get excited 
about in normal times, because United 
Kingdom ‘consumption of American cot- 
ton over the last decade has run about 
double the 600,000 bales involved. ‘Ihe 
United States has, on the average, sup- 
plied Britain with about 40% of its 
requirements of 3,000,000 bales a year. 
Yet some export market is better than 
none, and it had been looking like none 
for several weeks because the American 
price has been away above the world 
market. In fact, so out of line have 
things been that Brazil has been supply- 
ing Canada with 50% or more of the 
Dominion’s 45,000 bales a month 
whereas the United States in the past 
has held 90% to 95% of the business 
north of the border. 

e@ Looking Ahead—All told, it’s doubt- 
ful if the cotton year ending July 31, 
1942, will see exports anywhere nearly 
as large as the very slim 1,100,000 bales 
estimated for the season closing the end 
of this month. Were it not for probable 
home consumption of 9,600,000 bales in 
the 1940-41 crop year, the cotton market 
would need even more congressional 
bolstering than it is getting. 

The 1940 crop was 12,566,000 bales, 

and we had 10,600,000 bales of old 
cotton left over from previous harvests. 
From this supply of 23,160,000 bales 
can be deducted 10,700,000 for domes- 
tic consumption and exports in the 
1940-41 season, leaving a prospective 
carryover of 12,300,000 to 12,400,000 
bales after allowing for disappearance 
other than recorded consumption. 
e@ Some More Figures—Looking forward 
to the 1941-42 supply situation, we 
know that we have more than 12,000, 
000 bales of old cotton on hand. Best 
domestic consumption prior to the cur- 
rent season’s 9,600,000 was the 7,700, 
000 total four years ago. 

Just how large the 1941 harvest will 
be remains a guess. The Department of 
Agriculture this week reported cotton 
area under cultivation on July | at 
23,519,000 acres against 24,871,000 a 
year earlier. In addition to that reduc- 
tion of about 1,350,000 acres for har- 
vest, weather has been adverse in most 
sections of the belt this year. But even 
supposing the crop falls 2,000,000 bales 
Solow last year’s, total supply including 
carryover would be close to 23,000,(100. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Preemptive Buying 
U.S. deal for purchase of 
Brazilian surplus strategic ma- 
terials highlights progress in 
waging economic warfare. 


Quietly, but with accumulating speed, 


Washington is getting its program of | 


economic warfare into operation. 


Buried away in this week’s news from 


the capital was a small notice that the 
United States and Brazil had just signed 
a deal providing for the purchase by 
Washington of Brazil’s surplus of all 
strategic raw materials for the next two 
years. Rubber (page 78), manganese, ti- 
tanium, nickel, iron, zirconium, bauxite 
(from which aluminum is made), indus- 
trial diamonds, beryllium, and chrome 
ore are covered in the new contract. 

e What the Deal Means—How much 


the deal will cost Washington is not es- | 


timated. The quantity of rubber that 


Brazil is likely to have beyond its own | 
growing needs is insignificant. Its man- | 
ganese ore is among the richest in the | 
world and, since the Russian supply was | 
shut off, the United States has been | 
taking increasing quantities. At the pres- | 
ent rate of operations, the American | 
steel industry needs 1,500,000 tons of | 
manganese a year (it requires 25 to 35 | 
Ib. of manganese ore to harden each ton 


of steel produced). 


Except for industrial diamonds, the | 
quantities of the other items likely to be | 
available to the United States are small, | 
though any hemisphere supplies of | 
chrome ore are welcomed by the steel | 
industry, which heretofore has depended | 
almost entirely on deliveries from ‘T'ur- | 


key, Greece, India, and the Philippines. 
¢ Other Countries—More Latin Ameri 
can countries than Brazil are involved in 
Washington’s new program of “pre- 
emptive buying” of raw materials in or 
der to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the Axis powers (BW —Jun. 
21’41,p15). The authoritative Metal & 
Mineral Markets reports that Washing- 
ton is ~~ mag this week to import 
pig lead from Mexico, Peru, and Can- 
ada, and that the United States probably 
will buy Mexico’s entire production of 
quicksilver, amounting to nearly 12,000 
flasks a year. 

Normal sources of quicksilver are 
Italy and Spain, which have a virtual 
market monopoly. When the war cut 
off these supplies, prices soared to a 
point where high-cost producers in the 
United States were able to cover most 
of this country’s needs. But intensifica- 
tion of the defense program and the 
need to supply Britain with quicksilver 
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‘ire! Come 
on, you 
hot papas!” 


A training plane 
apparently out of 
control! Instantly 

a siren screams. 
Two men in asbestos 
suits dash to the 
spot on a specially 
equipped motorcycle. 


They're the “hot papas” 
—tirefighters of 

the Navy Air Corps— 
off to answer a 
deliberate false alarm. 


Here's a prime example 
of the Navy's advance 
planning—to prepare 
men and equipment 
for any emergency. 


In business, too, 
advance planning— 
based on test—is vital. 
But testing is slow, 
costly. So as America 
speeds up, business 
turns to products that 
are pre-tested, proved 
before you use them. 


One such product 

is Hammermill Bond, 
America’s standard 
paper for letterheads 
and business forms. 


Today, more 

printers recommend 
Hammermill Bond than 
any other watermarked 
paper, They—and their 
customers—accept it. 
Because it has been 
proved satisfactory 

by 29 years of use. 

25 letters or forms on eco- 
nomical Hammermill Bond 


cost only 1¢ more than on 
cheap, unproved paper. 


Hammerm 


BEST WAYS TC MULTIPLY 
MESSAGES. I. For type- 
written work, use Ham- 
mermill Bond. Types, 
erases neatly, makes clear 
carbons. 2. On gelatin or 
spirit duplicators, use 
Hammermill Duplicator. 
Gives 300 readable copies. 
33. On stencil duplicators, 
use Hammermill Mimeo- 
Bond.. Makes 3000 clear 
copies. Check coupon for 
samples of grades you use. 


ii! Paper Co., Erie, Pa. Send me 


Test : 


“21 Wiammermill Duplicator 


1S YOUR DESK A ‘JUNK 
HEAP''? Ask your printer 
how the proper use of bus 
iness printing on Ham 
mermill Bond gives you 
faster, neater work, cuts 
down mistakes. And send 
for ‘21 Ways to Keep a 
Clear Desk”’—tested ideas 
for organizing work . . 

how to get rid of detail 
... time-saving helps 


d: 
Bond 
ill]. Mimeo-Bond 
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\W/ HEREVER tacking, stapling or fasten- 
ing is done—in plant or shipping room 
—Model T-1 HANSCO One-Hand Tacker 
is not only faster but safer! Drives T-head 
Hansen Tacks in 4 lengths, 3/16" to 1/2". 

Hold Tacker in one hand—material in 
other—tack fast as you grip. Compact. 
Easily portable, Self-contained. Flush 
front for close spaces. Submit your tack- 


ing problems. Ask for Folder. 


MFG 
co CHICAGO. ILL 


5130 RAVEMSWOOD AVE 


make the Mexican supplies welcome. 
@ Zinc Smelter in Perun—Besides buying 
lead from Peru, United States interests 
are now building a zinc smelter in that 
country to handle increasing quantities 
of zinc ores which are now being mined. 
And in Argentina, where the St. Jo- 
seph Lead Co. controls comparatively 
new mines that formerly sent their ores 
to Europe, the United States has re- 
cently purchased 100,000 tons of zinc 
concentrates. 
© Good Neighbor Angle—Besides Wash- 
ington’s main objective of getting mate- 
rials which might otherwise reach the 
Axis, there is a secondary motive—the 
desire to aid Good Neighbor countries 


which are suffering from loss of large 


BAKER CRANE TRUCK 


brings New Efficiency to yard 
operations at the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company 


In this supply yard a great variety of materials must be handled 
daily. No job is too small, none too large or difficult for the 


Baker Crane Truck — which has been in constant service since ' 


1937, contributing materially to the high standard of efficiency 
set by this great Cleveland company. 

The truck is a standard Baker locomotive-type crane, with 
capacity of 6000 Ibs. at 6 ft. radius. Its maneuverability and 
accurate control make it ideally suited for yard operation — 
where congestion complicates handling problems, and where 
space must be utilized efficiently for storage. 

Let us show how Baker Trucks can solve your handling 
problems. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of she Baker-Raulang Company 
2164 WEST 25TH STREET o + e s CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Lid. 


Cen atl OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRIC VEHICLES 
BART INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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| Year Plans, and by 


European markets. To show how: effe. 


tively this is being accomplish: |, t. [7 


Rockefeller committee last week jssy¢j 
figures showing that United States jp. 
ports from all of Latin America i) Ap; 
amounted to $101,000,000, or cre » 
the rate of $1,200,000,000 a year, which 
is more than double the dollar \.\u¢ oj 
the normal continental European py. 
chases from Latin America. 


Supplies for Stalin 


Washington scans list of 
Soviet needs but deliveries wil 
be delayed until war's tum 
makes Russia’s course clear. 


In Singapore this week there wer 
rumors that Russia was trying to buy 
large supplies of rubber and tin, and 
that Britain was ready to sell to the 
Soviets at the same prices quoted to 
the United States for these materials 

In Buenos Aires, a Soviet freighter- 
loaded to its Plimsoll line with hides 
and wool—steamed out of the harbor 
ready for a dash through the Panama 
Canal and across the Pacific. 

And in New York and Washington 
there was talk about what Russia might 
want from this country, how Moscow 
would pay for its purchases, and how 
long deliveries at Vladivostok — now 
Moscow’s main window to the world- 
might be allowed by the Japanese. 

@ Steady Customer—Soviet Russia has 
been a steady customer in the United 
States market since the beginning of 
the Bolshevik régime, but the character 
of the goods sought by the Kremlin has 
changed with the years and the growth 
of Soviet industry. In 1924 and 1925, 
the Russians were after raw cotton, 3 
few small machines, and some mining 
and rail equipment. Purchases in 1924 
barely topped $42,000,000, but ros 


| to nearly $70,000,000 in 1925. 


Then came the beginning of the Five- 
1929 Soviet pur 
chases through the newly-formed An- 
torg Trading Corp. rose to $85,000,000, 
and in 1930 to a postwar high of nearly 
$115,000,000. 

e Machines and Tractors—By this time 
raw cotton had nearly dropped out of 
the picture and the bulk of the orders 
was for tractors, road-grading machinery, 
trucks, and hydroelectric power equip 
ment. It was at this time that the late 
Col. Hugh L. Cooper was building the 
great Dnieprostroy dam in the Ukraine 


| (then second in size only to B ulder 


Dam) for which General Electric sup 
plied the turbines. 

Ford was then unloading masses o 
used automobile-making machinery 0 
the Soviet market. The . Arthur | 
McKee Co. of Cleveland was building 
a great new steel imdustry at Magnito 
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.rsk, while Albert Kahn and the Austin 

9. were building tractor and automo- 

le factories at Stalingrad, Moscow, and 

\vizni-Novgorod. 

« Drop, Then Rebound—Since 1931 So- 
et purchases in the United States have 
opped as low as $9,000,000 (in depres- 
n-hit 1933), rebounded to $87,000,- 

000 in 1940 when Moscow started lay- 
ng in big supplies of copper (formerly | 

bought on the London market), rubber, 

cocoa beans, leather, and wool, in addi- 
tion to big orders for machine tools, oil 
drilling equipment, and repair parts for 
the factories equipped in the early 

1930’s with American machinery. 

But Russian orders so far in 1941 
have Jagged. For the first four months | 
deliveries bound for the Soviet Union 
amounted to only $21,600,000, com- 
pared with nearly $36,000,000 in the 
same months in 1940. Since April busi- 
ness has dwindled rather than expanded. 
e Priorities Have Effect—In part, this | 
can be blamed on the difficulty of deliv- 
ering the goods over the long route | 
across the Pacific and then by rail 6,000 
miles across Siberia to the industrial | 
centers of European Russia. But mainly, | 
slowed-up deliveries to Russia have been | 
due (1) to the reluctance of Washington 
to sell strategic materials to the Soviets 
as long as the tie with Hitler lasted and 
(2) to the priorities system which put a 
virtual export embargo on machine tools 
—Russia’s greatest need. 

In the three weeks since Nazi forces 
started their drive across the Soviet bor- 
ders, Moscow has presented Washing- 
ton with a list of its most urgent needs, 
and the United States has promised to 
sell to the Russians, but to date no new 
business has been transacted. Insiders 


say this is because Stalin has asked 
mainly for military supplies of the same 
kind now being rushed to Britain or sup- 
plied to our own forces. 

@ Delivery Problem—How to deliver any 
quantity of supplies to Russia is un- 
doubtedly a second problem behind the 
delay. The Russians themselves admit 
that only four routes are open now: 
(1) Vladivostok, and the overworked 
Transsiberian railway; (2) Bombay and 
the slow truck journey across the Khyber 
Pass to the Soviet rail head at Tashkent; 
(3) Basra and the long, slow route across 
Iran to the Caucasus and the Caspian 
Sea; and (4) the seriously-threatened 
route by way of Murmansk or some of 


the other small ports on Russia’s Kola | 
peninsula, which would make it possible | 
to use the railroads or White Sea Canal | 


to transport supplies to Leningrad. 


@ Vulnerable Port—Strategists believe | 


that only the Vladivostok route can be 
used for anything except small ship- 
ments and this port is obviously vulner- 
able to Japanese attack if the Tokyo 
government is tempted to move while 
Russia is engaged in the struggle with 
Hitler. Because goods traveling over this 
route would require at least six weeks— 
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THREE TIMES Your Money’s Worth 
with the World’s Most Unique Calculator 


Aten 


WEEKLy 
>> TIME SH 
Name eer 
ANO NUMBER > 
ae eee 


ON E $ IT’S A COMPLETE PRINTING CALCULATOR for every type 
of multiplication and division problem. 


TWO: IT’S A LISTING-ADDING MACHINE... easy to operat 
fast, soundly engineered and compactly built ... with electric direct 
subtraction, electric sub-totals and totals. 


THREE: WITH WIDE CARRIAGE, IT’S A FAST, LOW-COST 
STATISTICAL MACHINE... for computing and printing Earnings 
directly onto Time Sheets... for posting simplified Accounts Receivabk 
ledgers and statements ... for producing Customers’ Statements which 
require extension of quantity by price .. . for computing engineering 
data and cost estimates directly onto specification sheets which ar 
permanently file-able. 


For a complete demonstration, just phone your nearest Remington Rand office...or writ 
direct to Remington Rand Inc. Buffalo, New York. 


The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator 
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We Write 


-—Mail Campaigns That Selll 


One Gardner-built letter brought 300,- 
000 $7 mail orders; another letter 
doubled correspondence school sales; 
proof supplied. Clients throughout 
America. Submit detailed outline your 
business for analysis, suggestions, free. 
Maybe we've solved OTHER mail- 
selling problems JUST LIKE YOURS! 


ERNEST F. GARDNER 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 


3706-B Broadway Kansas City, Mo, 


KNOW THE 
TRUTH ABOUT 
GALVANIZING 


New, free treatise shows how to get 
a ee pp ae for less money... 
n unbiased, authoritative summary. 
Write to American Hot Dip Galvaniz- 
ers Associati Inc,, Pi P. 


PAINT THAT LASTS 
ON CONCRETE 


No” you can give durable paint protection and 
decoration to concrete, plaster, stucco, and 
other alkaline surfaces. 

_Alkalies and moisture in concrete saponify the 
oil in the old-type concrete paints, and soften the 
film. PARLON-base paints resist this reaction 
stay on. 

ARLON-base paints dry almost as fast as lacquer. 
You can apply them to new concrete much sooner 
than other paints. Less work- = 
ing-time is lost when repaint- 
ing, and new construction can 
be occupied sooner. 

Many int manufacturers 
supply quick-drying, PARLON- 
base paints. Mail the free book 
coupon for complete informa- 
tion. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


Cellulose Products Department 

MERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
mCORPORATED 

933 44 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Please send me more information 
about PARLON-base paints. 


Name 


Company— 


Address — 
Present Supplier 
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Five men—members of Russia’s new 
defense committee—direct her war 
efforts (left to right): Vyacheslaff M. 
Molotov, foreign commissar; Joseph 
V. Stalin, premier and chairman of 


the committee; Klementy E. Voroshi- 
loft, defense commissar; G. M. Malen- 
koff, secretary general, central com- 
mittee of the Communist Party; L. P. 
Beria, commissar for state security. 


possibly 10—to reach Moscow, the 
United States is hanging back on com- 
mitments to see how effectively the Rus- 
sians resist the Germans. 

What material aid Russia ultimately 
may get from this country will depend 
on what can be spared by Britain and 
by our own forces. Russia has deposits in 
this country amounting to more than 
$40,000,000 to cover initial purchases if 
lease-lend privileges are not extended to 
Moscow, and the Soviets have large re- 
serves of gold which they might offer as 
credit. Or they might pledge some pur- 
chases against postwar delivery of such 
noncompetitive products as manganese. 
e Anxious Watching—While Stalin’s 
initial request to Washington is largely, 
for defense materials very much like 
those going to Britain, Americans are 
watching the Soviet campaign anxiously. 
Should the Ukraine and the great indus- 
trial cities of European Russia fall and 
Soviet forces be pushed east of the 
Urals, Stalin would then need shoes as 
well as ammunition for his army, for 
Russia’s greatest consumer industries are 
on the European side of the Urals. 

It will be August before this country 
knows with much. certainty what the 
Russians need and what British military 
missions in the Soviet Union want them 
to receive, even at London’s expense. 
When that time comes, Amtorg head- 
— in New York may again become 
the scene of the feverish buying activity 


of 1929 and 1930. 


Behind Timetable 


Nazis face further cut in 
rations as result of delay in 
Russian campaign. Planners 
map postwar auto production. 


Germans followed news reports of the 
Soviet campaign anxiously this week. 
Business Week’s Berlin cables made it 
clear that the advance of the Nazi 
armies, spectacular as it has been in the 
Minsk area, is well behind the timetable. 
And they indicated cautiously that, in 
the delayed progress, the Germans saw 
the possibility that the campaign might 
not accomplish one of the things it was 
expected to do—provide the Reich not 
only with additional food next year but 
with plentiful supplies this year to round 
out Germany’s diminishing stocks. Last 
year at this time, the Nazis were about 
to complete their greatest haul of the 
western campaign—confiscation of the 
great fuel, food, and clothing reserves 
which fell into their hands in France 
following the spoilation of Denmark, 
Norway, Holland, and Belgium. 

@ While the Grain Ripens—Soviet crops 
are late this year because of a cold, wet 
spring. It was a part of German strateg) 
to cross the country before the grain had 
ripened, so that the retreating Russian 
could not destroy it. But each week that 
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tne Nazi army is delayed now means 
| larger area of grain will have ripened. 
" Stalin’s bold radio broadcast urging 


the Russian peasants to destroy every- | 


thing before they abandoned any ter- 
ritory to the Nazis brought a bitter re- 
buke from Berlin officialdom. Nazi 
nervousness was reflected in the threat— 
broadcast from Germany in Russian— 
that if any shortage Of food develops in 
any part of occupied Russia as a result 
of the destruction of crops or supplies, 
the Germans will provide “not one gram 
of foodstuffs” to meet the shortage. 

@ Stretching Supplies—German interest 
in immediate supplies of Soviet grain 
is further indicated in the drastic meas- 
ures being proposed to make local sup- 
plies stretch further. oar ag optimistic 
German reports about the home crop 
outlook this year, the influential Frank- 
furter Zeitung urged this week that 
Germans voluntarily reduce their con- 
sumption of coffee substitutes, which 
absorb 350,000 tons of barley a year 
and nearly 150,000 tons of rye. 

The newspaper further suggests that 
if Germans will reduce their consump- 
tion of these substitute materials to 
100,000 tons a year, the amount saved 


| will be large enough to fatten 200,000 


hogs, or the amount of the pork rations in 
Berlin for four months. The public will 
not be surprised if rations are actually 
cut down before fall unless new stocks of 
grain are a in the Ukraine. 
¢ Automobile Program—Nazi planners 
are hard at work on schemes to make 
the Reich a post-war competitor of the 
United States in auto production. Busi- 
ness Week’s Berlin cable reports that 
representatives of the big automobile 
manufacturing companies of France, 
Italy, and Germany met all last week in 
Berlin and discussed plans to limit pro- 
duction to four or five mass-production 
models. Working drawings of these new 
models are already being made so that 
the industries can shift to peacetime out- 
put suddenly if peace overtures likely to 
be made by the Nazis this fall bear fruit. 
Total manufacturing capacity of the 
three countries in peacetime is approxi- 
mately 500,000 cars, or barely 10% of 
the rated capacity of the United States. 
But Nazi enthusiasts insist that in post- 
war Europe there will be one great con- 
tinental market which will be larger than 
the United States and that a united 
auto industry will be able to grow to the 
proportions of the American industry. 
¢ How Profits Fare—What the war is 
doing to profits in Germany is evident 
in the latest report of the Adam Opel 
company, German subsidiary of General 
Motors Corp., and one of the companies 
around which Hitler hopes to build his 


postwar production scheme. In a report | 


teleased this week, Opel announced that 
during 1940 it had increased its liquid 
assets from 20,000,000 to 49,000,000 
marks, but net profits dropped from 15,- 
000,000 to 5,000,000 marks. 
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Ample Office and Warehouse Space 
Available in Many Towns and Cities 


AJOR defense developments in Dixie are focusing in that section of 
| \ { the South which has the greatest natural resources—ALABAMA. 

Building now is a huge $55 million powder plant at Childersburg; a 
$20 million bag loading plant at Talladega; the $40 million Reynolds Metal 
Company aluminum plant and rolling mill at Sheffield and Lister; a $13 
million ammunition depot at Anniston; a $6,500,000 ammonium nitrate 

lant at Sheffield ; a $6 million shell forging plant at Gadsden ; $65 millions 
in ship construction at Mobile and many other government and privately 
owned industries involving an aggregate investment which already tops a 
quarter billion dollars! 

Not only these new Alabama defense enterprises and their employees, but 
many more established Southern industries which are rapidly expanding 
their facilities and personnel, are your potential customers. 

fo serve these Alabama industries and others in the South, the strategic 
place to put your sales office or warehouse is in Alabama— 


Because the center of the South’s population is only 
about 40 miles from Birmingham; because you will 
be close to your best buyers at a time when quick 
service is the essence of. the sale; because of 
splendid rail and water transportation; because 
of ample warehouse and office space—in Birm- 
ingham alone 75,000 sq. ft. of office space and 
up to 200,000 sq. ft. of warehouse space are 
now available. 


Write Dept. 8.W. 


ALABAMA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Montgomery, Ala. 


ALABAMA STATE PLANNING COMMISSION 
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For HIGH PRESSURES 


Highly specialized jobs such as condensing clutch facings, 
forming grinding wheels and molding powdered metals call 
for high pressures on small areas. This press with its loop type 
frame and cylinder-mounted moving platen is primarily designed 
for just such service...extreme concentration of pressure on 
small platen areas with minimum deflection. 


Fully enclosed design and centralized lubrication keep main- 
tenance costs low. Simple single lever control and fully adjustable 
pressures further increase the profitable operation of the press. 


This is another Birdsboro Hydraulic Press designed for special- 
ized jobs in sizes ranging from 200 to 3000 tons. 


THE BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 
Plants at Birdsboro and Reading, Pa. 


BIRDSBORGD 


. 
BUILDERS OF , Hydraulic Presses . Mill Equipment . Rolls . Special Machinery . Crushing Machinery 
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Rio Rubber Crisis 


| 


Sales to Axis agen’s are 
_ blamed for shortage hittin. Us 
firms. But development plas are 


| under way in Amazon valley, 


Brazil, original home of the rubly 
tree, ran smack into an acut« 
shortage last week. It threatcied ; 
close all of the country’s main rubbe; 
factories, pushed the local price ‘or B; 
zilian crude to record high le, 
forced President Vargas to set u 
ber control board to regulate an 
the supply to local manufacture:s 
@ Drained by Axis—Unusuall) 
sales to German and Japanese ag 


| blamed. During the last four months, fo; 


eign ships headed for Europe and Avy 


| have hauled away 7,000 tons of crud 


rubber, leaving the Amazon supplic: 
stripped of their stocks. Even while R 
was still agog over the embargo w 
nouncement, a German freighter 
Belem was reported to be making 
rations to slip out of the harbor had 
with 1,500 tons of crude. Brazilian ; 
thorities have refused to say how mux 
was carried on the Lech, the much-pu 


| licized German vessel which ran the 
| British blockade early this spring. 


According to an executive of one 
the “Big Four” rubber companies ope 
ating in Brazil, it has been impossible t 


| purchase fresh supplies of crude rubbe 


for several months. Even more discoi 
certing is the fact that the rubber s 

pliers on the Amazon have defaulted 0: 
some purchase contracts. It is becaux 


| of this that the companies were, thi 


week, preparing to close down, thoug! 


| the government is doing everything p 


sible to provide them with fresh suy 
plies of crude rubber so that they cai 


| reopen by the early part of August 
| Companies affected include Goodyear 


Firestone, Pirelli (Italian), and the Br 
zil Tire Co., all with factories in Sa 
Paulo. In addition, 48 smaller rubber 


| companies are hit by the shortage—+¢ 


them in Sao Paulo and eight in Rio 
e Tire Imports Increase—Brazil’s cms 


may cause repercussions in the United 


States, because such companies as Inter 


| national Harvester, Ford, and Genera 


Motors—all with car and tractor asset 
bly plants in Brazil—will be for ed | 
import tires from the United States t 
fill local orders unless the Brazilian rub 


| ber factories reopen soon. Bras § ti Ie 


imports have been increasing latel 


| spite the fact that Firestone opened 
| new factory in Sao Paulo a littl mort 
| than a year ago and has _ practically 


doubled it in the last 12 months. Othe: 


producers have maintained steady pre 


duction in their local factories. 


e Down the Amazon—Brazil’s industnes 


consume about 11,000 tons of rubber 
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year, or neatly half of the country’s 
annual production. Practically all of it 
js grown in the upper tributaries of the 
Amazon and gathered by Indian labor. 
From these outposts, it is ferried down 


the river in canoes to Manaos where it | 
js loaded on wood-burning river boats | 
and shipped to Belem, then trans- | 


shipped on aes steamers for 
foreign ports or to Santos, the port for 
Sao Paulo. The shortage has been so 
acute recently that large companies have 
had to unload rubber cargoes in Rio, 
and rush them by fast truck to Sao 
Paulo, thus cutting about 10 days from 
the time required to reach Santos by 
ship, clear the docks, and get the car- 
oes to Sao Paulo by rail. 

A “rubber boom” is definitely devel- 
oping in Brazil. Belem at the mouth of 
the Amazon is again a busy city, and 
Manaos, 1,000 miles upstream, is the 


center of feverish activity. U.S. Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture experts are there es- 


tablishing rubber experimental stations, | 


and buyers from Axis countries have 
been in the city for months. To meet 


the emergency, Pan-Air do Brasil—local | 


operating subsidiary of Pan American 


Airways—will soon open a new air serv- | 
ice from Manaos to the foothills of the | 


Andes. In addition, the present service 
from Belem to Manaos will be doubled. 


e Big Development Plans—President | 


Vargas is pushing extensive plans for the 
development of a great rubber-growing 
region along the Amazon. Governments 
of neighboring countries in the Amazon 
Basin have been asked to cooperate in 
plans to encourage colonization of the 


compete with the Far East. 
Before 1910, Brazil supplied the 
United States with all of the rubber it 
needed. Then large shipments from the 
newly developed plantations in Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies proved to be 
of better ape and to provide a more 
regular supply than Brazil could produce 
by its haphazard collection of rubber 
from wild trees growing in the jungle. 
U.S. Companies Active—Firestone 
planta- 
¢ @ tions in Colombia and Guatemala where 
' @ it is hoped scientific cultivation will 
reduce the time necessary for the de- 
' @ velopment of good latex-producing trees 
from seven to five years. Goodyear has 
done similar work in Colombia and 
Peru, and encourages Brazil also to help 
in the establishment of small, individu- 
ally-owned plantations. Ford’s 2,500,- 
: @ 000-acre rubber plantation near Belem 


+ 


e more J has just begun tapping trees on the 


iC tical 


Other 


cl\ pr 


dustn 
ubber 


, 194! 


' @ Onginal 22,000-acre plantation it has 
developed over the last 12 years at a cost 
0 & of $12,000,000. But South America still 

has no real commercial production of 
es @ rubber on a scale which makes it a com- 
4% petitor with the Far East. 
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region, to rid it of malaria and yellow | 
fever, and to plant only trees which have | 
been proved to grow well there and pro- | 
duce a maximum of rubber which can | 


CREDIT LOSSES STRIKE 


Like Lightning! 


Business casualties occur suddenly and unpredictably. They disturb 
you very little until a financial thunderbolt sends your own business 
world crashing about your head. 


4 ap 


Your credit manager, faced with losses, does not deserve censure. 
His decisions must rest on available facts, customers’ past records, 
current ratings, credit reports. He may not know every fact about 
the present. Certainly be can’t read the future. Prudent executives 
provide against unexpected credit losses by covering all sales with 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


Ample protection, at a reasonable cost, is needed alike by ‘“‘million- 
dollar” firms who may think that they can “afford” to have losses, 
and smaller manufacturers and jobbers to whom a few defaulting 
customers spell tragedy. 


There’s an American Credit Insurance Policy specifically designed 
for your requirements. For additional information and your free copy 
of an interesting chart showing 
general business conditions during 
the past century, address Dept. 5B. 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


t New Yor 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
J. F. McFadden, President 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES Of 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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“GROUP INSURANCE 
MEANS A LOT TO ME...1 
HAVE RESPONSIBILITIES, 
700.” 


Salaried experts of the A2tna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness—Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


FETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford se 


vou GAN taxe it with You! 


HALLOWELL 


Fig. 992 


Portable 
STEEL BENCHES 


This “Hallowell” Bench travels with the 
job . .. saves steps, time, money. Han- 
dles like a wheelbarrow . . . but, when 
placed, stays firm, won't skid. 

It's one of the many famous “Hallowell” 
Benches that provide permanently 
smooth tops of steel, laminated wood, 
Masonite or linoleum . . . lasting rigidity 
without bolting to the floor . . . easy 
movability for flexible shop arrange- 
ments. 

More than 1300 styles and models 
stocked for shipment to meet your needs 
exactly in less time and at less cost than 


Defense Lesson 


Canadian subcontracting 
success resulting from initiative 
of pulp-paper industry sets 
pattern for wider program. 


OTTAWA—Washington’s Office of 
Production Management and small 
manufacturers in the United States, 
both of whom are puzzled over their 
inability to spread defense contracts, 
can learn a lesson from Canada’s paper 
and pulp industry. 

When the war broke, pulp and paper 
manufacturers in the Dominion believed 
that their only wartime job, since they 
produced nothing that was directly used 
in defense, was to boost exports where 
possible and build up foreign exchange 
reserves for the government. 

e@ An Experiment—But early this year, 
resourceful leaders in the imdustry— 
alarmed over the prospect that they 
might lose some of the machinery in 
their generally well-equipped shops be- 
cause it was being used only eight hours 
| a day for plant maintenance—decided to 
| try out an experiment. 
| Equipped with a full list of the ma- 
chines and skilled workers available in 
all of the repair shops in the industry, 
shop managers appealed to Ottawa for 
| subcontracts which they could fill in 
the 16 hours a day that their shops were 
not busy on their own repair jobs. 
| Ottawa accepted the proposal as some- 
| thing that could do no harm and passed 
| the managers along to the primary con- 
| tractors. These people, with a year or 
| more of war experience behind them, 
were inclined to be cynical about letting 
subcontracts for part-time work in inex- 
perienced shops. 
| @ Proof Is Provided—Persistence finally 
won the paper men a few contracts, 
| which they quickly showed they could 
fill according to the standards set by the 
primary contractors. Since then, the 
industry has had no difficulty getting 
all of the subcontracts it could handle 
| in its machine shops. : 

Success of the enterprise safeguards 
the essential but nondefense pulp and 
paper industry from losing its equip- 
ment and skilled labor to defense indus- 
| tries, to which the government once 
proposed to transfer a part; helps the in- 
dustry to maintain an adequate appren- 
tice system; and earns the goodwill of 
the government. 

e Extending the Idea—Taking a lesson 
from the success of this voluntary system 


necessary to build your own! Free bulle- 
tin gives details . . . write now. 


STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 
BOX 598, JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 
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in one industry, Dominion officials last 
week invited the mining industry, which 
also maintains large, well-equipped ma- 
chine shops, to come to Ottawa and 
discuss plans for adopting the subcon- 
tracting scheme. Next to be invited are 
the public utilities, then the petroleum 
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. SS ,dustry—both of which are of the opin- 

¥ that they can copy the pulp and | 
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r plan. 
ir ficial talk about doubling Canada’s 
fense production capacity by such 
JS. means is probably a gross exaggeration, 
but there 1s idle capacity for much _ 
resuits than those contemplated so far.| 


Esti:nates place the number of machine 
shops in Canada at 25,000 (a list includ- 
ing the smallest of enterprises) while | 
the number working on defense con- 
tracts is not many more than 2,000. In | 
some cases, individual provinces are | 
taking the initiative in helping to put | 
more of the shops to work on defense | 
business. Saskatchewan claims to have | 
| 
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shop capacity of 125,000 machine hours, 
and 30,000 trained machine operators, 
many of whom learned their trades in 
Great Britain before they migrated to 
Canada. 

e Shipbuilding—Another proposal for 
taking up some of the slack in Canadian 
industry is directed towards the ship- 
building program. Much raw material | 
for ships now under construction on the 
West Coast comes from the eastern part 
ENT _ | of Canada. A plan has recently been 
proposed to the country’s shipbuilding | 
director that these raw materials be | 
dropped off on their way across the con- | 
tinent for fabrication in middle western 
lants which are not now operating any- | 

aon near capacity. When finished, Zoo ough 


the parts can be reshipped to West 


Coast shipyards for assembly. 4 HAZARD WIRE ROPES 
LATIN TRADE ARBITRATION 


A clearing house to sift hemisphere 
trade complaints was established in New | Lay-SeT Preformed Wire Rope unless his previous observation and experience 
York last week by the Inter-American 
Commercial Arbitration Commission. 

The new organization will be known | operators are consistently giving Hazard Wire Rope the “dirty work” deserves 
as the Inter-American Business Rela- 
tions Committee and will be headed by 
Kenneth H. Campbell, director of the | on men and mechanism: “‘All out” production demands faster, safer and less 
Foreign Department of the National 


Association of Credit Men. Other mem- : ie 
bers of the 13-man committee are ex- | Hazard Wire Rope is more than holding its own by moving more material 
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had made him certain of the result. The fact that executives, managers and 
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attention: For the tomorrows of industry threaten to lay even heavier burdens 
expensive activities in every direction. In this supremely competitive situation 


aed Age gro none aay per hour of time, per foot of rope or per dollar of cost. Whatever 


The new boom in hemisphere trade 
has brought many companies into the 
picture which have had no previous 
dealings with Latin America. At the 
same time, the war has brought numer- 
ous trading restrictions with which ex- 


way you figure you'll find it pays to use Hazard Wire Rope. It’s 
one of the 137 Acco products serving INDUSTRY, AGRICUL- 
TURE and TRANSPORTATION. A few of them are listed below 
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Gang Buster 


Radio sound-effects men are si +; 
to worry about the shortage in she; 
business caused by the defense pro_ram 
Manufacturers of ammunition 4 — y 
busy turning out real bullets that the, 
haven’t got time to make blani cay. 
tridges any more. 


Light Up 


Of course there will be people who 
will say it’s only a stunt to build q 
power- load for the utilities—as if they 
didn’t have enough of a load in thes 
heavy-defense days—but A..F. Dicker. 
son, head of General Electric’s illusinga- 
ting laboratory, has advanced the theor 
that a canopy of glaring lights over a cit, 
would afford better protection than a 
blackout in the event of invasion 


Opened by Mistake 


Some 280 employees of the A.F'.L. 
ternational Foundry & Molders Union 
called off a work stoppage in the foun- 
dry of the Key Co. in East St. Louis, Ill, 
last week, after they had been out for one 
day. They found out that the company 
hadn’t fired a union member after all- 
the fellow had just quietly quit on his 
own and gone to work for another firm. 


Over There 


The May 24th issue of The Econo- 
mist (London) opened with a startling, 
but restrained, item, which has plent 
of food for thought for U.S. publishers. 

“The statutory period of silence hav- 
ing elapsed,” it began, “it is now per 
missible to reveal that the editorial and 
publishing offices of The Economist 
were entirely destroyed in a recent ait- 
raid. What made the disaster worse was 
that the printing works in which tbe 
paper had been produced since it was 
forced to migrate by the Great Fire of 
London on December 29, 1940, were 
also completely destroyed in the same 
night. The Economist thus found itself 
without a home, without a printer, and 
without any preparations for the next 
week’s issue (with the sole exception of 
one short galley proof carried away by 
mistake in a compositor’s pocket the 
previous week). Within three days, how- 
ever, offices had been taken, . . . an ct 
tire week’s issue had been prepared, and 
the copy handed to new printers. ‘The 
paper was published promptly, anc the 
staff of The Economist like to believe 
that it took a very sharp-eyed reacict to 
detect that anything was amiss. . . . It's 
a privilege to oe -been given the 0; )por- 
tunity of continuing the tradition of jour 
nalism: “The paper must come out.’ 
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THE TRADING POST 


Spring Fever 


he other night the general manager 
of a factory in a mid-western city got 
home from an evening out to find an 
urgent message from the plant. The 
evening shift—-4 P.M. to midnight—in 
one of the departments had quit work 
at 9:00 and walked out. 

As this department was working on 
arts for a defense contract, the boss 
Pustled down to the plant—got there 
soon after midnight. There he found 
the new shift on the job and learned 
that the only explanation the strikers 
gave to the foreman of their shift was 
that they “weren’t going to work any 
more”. Most of them, the foreman 
thought, had gone over to eye 
Tavern. He had his own opinion of the 
“scatter-brained young punks”’. 

No more trouble disturbed the night. 
The morning shift came on without a 
sign of a ruffle on anyone except the 
boss, who was getting madder, to say 
nothing of sleepier, all the time. 

Come 4 P.M. and the boys who had 
walked out the night before showed up 
for work. Mostly, they were a crew of 
youngsters, a er or two or three out 
of high school. And they swaggered in 
with a chip on their collective shoulder. 

But by that time the boss had come 
to suspect that they were suffering from 
a shot of Spring in the bloodstream. He 
remembered that when he was of their 
age, he, too, was a bit carefree. So he 
strolled out into the plant and looked 
up the toughest and most aggressive 
of the kids. 

The lad saw him coming, turned 
quickly back to his machine and, as the 
boss hove alongside, looked up. 

“Yeah?”, he ventured. He clearly 
expected to get the gate. 

“What was the matter last night?” 
asked the boss. ““Weather too good to 
work?” 

“I guess so,” replied the tough guy, 
a wee bit sheepish. ‘““We went over and 
had a few beers. What about it?” 

“Hell,” said the boss, “I once was 

your age. Sometimes I wish I still was. 
Now listen, Bud, it’s all right this time. 
But try not to do it again, will you? 
This stuff is too important.” 
_ “Okay, if that’s how you feel about 
it”. Then, turning to the lads at adjoin- 
ing machines, vs ears stuck out a 
foot to take in the show, “Hey, you 
guys. Get back to work, will ya. Who 
asked you to listen in?” 

Then—at low breath—to the boss. 
“Look, Mr. Brown, we can make up 
that production. You won’t stand to 
lose nothin’ by us goin’ out on a party 
last night.” 

And sure enough, their output jiggled 
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around between 103% and 105% of 
normal for a few days, then lifted to 
109%. There it has stayed right on the 
nose ever since. It looks as if the plant 
actually will show a net gain, because 
the boss knew how to handle a situation. 

I’m sure there must be a moral here, 
maybe a flock of them. But I surmise 
that each of us will draw his own moral, 
depending largely on his temperament 
and background. So, this time, I'll pass 
up the commentator’s prerogative and 
let each reader roll his own moral. 


Gravy before Guns 


Out of Washington these days comes 
a lot of talk about the necessity for 
sacrifice. The people are told they must 
tighten their belts, that they must be 
prepared to do without this, that, or the 
other thing. 

Naturally those whose business is 
producing or retailing this, that, or the 
other thing are concerned over what may 
become M them when the government 
begins to siphon off the spending money 
of the people by higher taxes and various 
forms of defense borrowing. 

But if they express that concern they 
are likely to get a lecture on patriotism 
vs. greed, to be reminded that we can- 
not have “business as usual”, that guns 
must come before butter. 

But consider the money spent by the 
people to buy government services—that 
is on non-defense taxes. That’s a differ- 
ent story. Very few in Washington show 
any effective zeal to economize on the 
regular costs of government. 

Of course not! For that touches the 
politician’s business. “Regular costs of 
government” is simply another name 
for the amount of the people’s income 
that must be paid out for the various 
forms of government service—federal, 
state, and local. Naturally the money 
they must spend on those services can’t 
be used to buy clothes, shoes, movies, 
spare-ribs, butter—or guns. 

So while we are chiseling our expendi- 
tures on all the things we buy in the 
shops, to help buy more guns, you’d 
think we might also chisel the money 
we have to shove across the government 
counter—for the same reason. 

But oh no! The production and re- 
tailing of government services is the 
politician’s business. So we mustn’t do 
any cutting there. We must force the 
people to continue their spending for 
those—regardless of the emergency. 

In short, when it comes to economiz- 
ing for national defense, we cannot have 
“business as usual” but we can have 
“politics as usual”; guns must come 
a, butter—but not 
itician’s gravy. WC. 
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“= TAKE IT! 


| | = equipment can’t 
quit. It has to take punish- 
ment—and last! That's why 
Allegheny Stainless is get- 
ting the call along the pro- 
duction lines—for the same 
qualities of extra strength 
and corrosion resistance that 
make it a better metal for 
home and industrial equip- 
ment, too. «When you need 
something of metal—for 
lasting beauty and true 
economy, look for the “star” 
label that says “genuine 
Allegheny Stainless.” 
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A full-color magazine about 
fine steels, written for people 
in business. Write for your 
copy—address Dept. C-210. 
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THE TREND 


BARUCH VS. 


Enough cannot be said or written about prices. They 
are the heart, soul, and spirit of our economic system. 
And when Leon Henderson, as administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, asks 
Congress for power to enforce his rulings on prices, he is 
—in effect—asking for authority to influence, directly or 
indirectly, every sector of the nation’s economy. As 
Henderson, himself, has epigrammatically pointed out, 
“one man’s price is another man’s cost.” By regulating 
costs, OPACS also regulates profits. If OPACS happens 
to set a selling price too low, it either forces producers to 
operate at a loss or not to operate at all. That is the 
basis for the argument—in and out of Congress—that the 
authority to regulate prices is too much power to confer 
on any one man or agency. 


© But that is to apply the economic theory of laissez-faire 
to a nation preparing for war. We are still prone to think 
in terms of a marketplace economy, in which the more 
or less free play of supply and demand determines price; 
in which a business man buys a commodity only if he 
figures he can sell or reprocess that commodity at a profit. 
If he figures the price is too high to yield a profit, he 
doesn't buy, and presently the price drops. 

However, in a war economy, the Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps must have what they want regardless of price. 
So the profit motive, which keeps down prices when 
prices tend to go too high, fails to act as an equilibrator 
in a market in which the military forces are major buyers. 
That's why regulation is necessary, regardless of how 
heterodox it may seem, economically. This is particu- 
larly true since the chief function of a rise in price 
disappears in wartime. A price advance usually results 
in increased production. But if companies are already 
operating at capacity, a price rise only compounds profits, 
without boosting output (BW—June7’41,p72). 


© Broadly speaking, there are two ways to administer 
prices. One is to freeze all prices as of a certain date; and 
if any producers happen to be badly nipped by the freeze, 
then adjustments can be made later—on appeal to the 
price-fixing authority. Because he proposed it, this is 
known as the Bernard M. Baruch Plan. The economic 
theory behind it is this: Prices always tend to be inter- 
related in the economic structure; and if you fix them all 
simultaneously, then vou are, im effect, freezing the 
marketplace logic behind the existing price structure. 
This ought not to be too bad since the previously existing 
supply-and-demand relationships were presumably eco- 
nomic relationships. 

The difficulty in the Baruch plan is that it requires 
administering every price in the economic system—shoe- 
laces, baby dolls, cream cheese, as well as steel, coal, elec- 
tric power, railroad cars, and mutton. For remember that 
the underlying thesis of the plan is that all prices are 
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HENDERSON 


interrelated. And those interrelationships must be pre. 
served, unless special reasons suggest exceptions. Sc vou 
cannot let one price change without another chan ing. 
A rise in shoe leather, for instance, affects the price of 
shoes, or shoe repairing. Moreover, the Baruch plan 
requires fixing wages and farm prices along with indus. 
trial prices; it would require vastly greater centralized 
authority than Henderson now has or is likely to get. 


© Even if such centralized authority were possible, it is 
not the whole answer. For, wherever and whenever you 
fix prices, you set up speculative incentives to violate 
the prices. Germany found that out. Onlv a huge 
Gestapo staff has managed to keep buyers and sellers in 
line—and the penalties have been out of all proportion to 
the evasions. Consider what would happen in this 
country if we fixed retail prices of new automobiles, and 
dealers had only a limited supply of cars, and demand 
was greater than the supply. Mr. A goes to the dealer 
and says, “Look, I want a car; reserve me one, and I'll 
make you a present of a pair of box seats to the entire 
World Series.” Under a system in which every price is 
fixed, all sorts of bonuses, rebates, and kickbacks are 
bound to spring up. These secret dealings would be the 
black bourses of modern times. 

Henderson’s tack has been different. A full three 
months ago, Business Week pointed out that he has 
concentrated on keeping down prices of basic raw ma- 
terials—zinc, copper, steel, textiles, etc—on the theory 
that “if basic raw materials are held in check, then prices 
in the subsequent along-the-line manufacturing process 
also ought to stay put. At least, there would be no 
upward pressure from below. And the pyramiding of 
price rise upon price rise—into an inflation spiral—would 
thereby be averted” (BW —Apr.12’41,p.80). To date, as 
the charts on page 20 testify, Henderson’s piecemeal pro- 
cedure has not worked badly. He’s managed to keep the 
price level below the 1937 highs, even though demand 
(business) is 27.5% over the 1937 top. 


@ From an administrative standpoint, the Henderson 
plan has this advantage over the Baruch plan. Since there 
are fewer prices fixed, there are fewer prices to be policed. 
But the big question is, can you—by trying to control key 
prices—hold the general price structure in check? If not, 
the Baruch plan—with its vast police problems—may ultr 
mately have to be tried. 

But whether we have the Baruch plan or the Hender- 
son plan, one thing is certain. The administrator of price 
control must be able to restrain wages and farm quota 
tions as well as industrial prices. You cannot have 4 
successful price-control system which--is half fixed. amt 
half free to go where it pleases. 
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